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You can't 
guess wrong! 


NDER the new message rate sched- 
ule for Bell Business Service you are 
charged for just the service actually 

used even though you may contract for an 
amount in excess of your requirements. 
A credit is allowed for unused messages. 
In any case, however, the minimum rate 
for direct line exchange service will be 
$45 per annum. 

Under this system of charges you cannot 
guess wrong in selecting your message al- 
lowance. If, for example, you contract for 
1800 messages and use only 1200 messages 
the difference in cost between these rates 
will be credited to you at the end of the 
contract year. 


The message rate plan is flexible and fair. 


The Southwestern Telegraph 
and Telephone Company 




















WEEK-END OUTINGS IN THE OZARKS 


Outing Trains on the 





The Fisherman 


Leaves St. Louis every Saturday afternoon at 2:20 p. m. for 
Valley Park, Pacific, Robertsville, St. Clair, Bourbon, Cuba, 
St. James, Arlington, Jerome and intermediate points. Re- 
turning this train arrives in St. Louis Sundays at 9:25 p. m. 


Extra Outing Trains 
Every Sunday the Outing Special will leave St. Louis 8:00 
a. m. for Crystal City and intermediate stations; returning 
arrives in St. Louis Sundays at 7:55 p. m. 


Ozark Outing Book Free! 


A new edition of our Ozark book, describing outings and 
vacations in the Ozarks, places to stay, rates, etc., has just 
been printed. Get this book to-day, together with special 
outing trains time tables, 


Call at City Ticket Office, 900 Olive Street, or write to 
F. J. Deicke, General Agent, Passenger Dept., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


The Circus 

WAS going to get out, this week, the cork- 
| ingest Mrrror ever, and along comes the 

Ringlings’ circus and sets up in the vacant 
lot across from the house, and the poor little 
old Mrrror is unimportant. Who can resist 
the appeal of a tent? It wakes up all the 
nomad, the barbarian in us. It makes every- 
one a gypsy instanter. And the great bulky 
horses, and the gilded, bright red vans, and 
the music of the tent-men at work, the clatter 
and the odor of the commissary, the whine- 
drone of the satellite merry-go-round, the 
fresh scent of sawdust, glimpses of perform- 
ers in varied costume, glimpses of the men- 
agerie beasts, too,—now who can resist them 
merely to advise the President or clout the 
Kaiser or criticise Kitchener about the war 
or point the finger of scorn at the administra- 
tion? No, ladies and gentlemen, there’s noth- 
ing doing but just loafing when the circus 
pitches its tents across the street. The circus 
is adventure concrete. Its magic is transport- 
ing. You're off to Fairyland or living again 
the dime novels of your youth. And the kids 
around the circus-lot are your veriest coevals 
and contemporaries. Oh, to carry water to 
the elephant as of old, to crawl into the tent 
under the seats, pursued by the guards. How 
hungry you are for peanuts, but willing to 
share them with the elephant. What's mere 
writing compared with all this saturation in 
awakened memories? What mere mechanics 
are the movies compared with the vivid vital- 
ity of the circus, the’ renaissance of wonder, 
the wild enormities and abnormalty of the side- 
shows! The circus is escape from fact to ro- 
mance. ‘lo the devil with the job of editing. 
I’ve just telephoned the office boy to shut up 
shop and join me at the circus. He tells me 
the stenographer has just gone with the book- 
keeper in the adjoining office. Me for a mora- 
torium on work during circus week. 

What Happened to Bryan 

“Wuy have you had no comment on the de- 
feat of Mr. Bryan for delegate at large to the 
Democratic convention from Nebraska?’ 
writes a reader. Didn’t know how to ex- 
plain it. Doubtless his prohibition stand 
hurt him. Then his brother’s candidacy for 
the Democratic nomination for Governor 
made people vote against both Bryans for 
trying to make the party a family affair. The 
friends of President Wilson scratched Mr, 
Bryan. Henry Ford got the votes of many 
pacificists who otherwise would have voted 
the Bryan ticket. Then there were the peo- 
ple who simply were tired of voting for Mr. 
Bryan every four years, or less, for some- 
thing or other. Mr. Bryan will be at the 
convention in St. Louis next month, and he 
will be on the floor and on the platform and 
“on the job.” He is not eliminated and ap- 
parently he is not eliminating anybody. 
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He Is Neutral 
PRESIDENT WILSON must be just about all 
right as to the war. Pro-Germans say he is fa- 
voring the Allies and the crazy pro-Ally folks 
in the East say he is too considerate of Ger- 
many. The bellicose say he is too pacific in his 
determination to keep out of the war, and the 


pacifists say he is too bellicose in his notes 
to Germany and his pleas for preparedness. 
Plain, unadorned pro-Americans believe just 
about as President Wilson is acting. 
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The Drama League 


Last week we had the Drama League of 
America in session here. What it did, I could 
not make out from the reports af the proceed- 
ings in the daily papers. A proposal for a 
Shakespeare memorial theater and school of 
acting was well received and then, apparently, 
fizzled. A recipe for getting the ‘‘gods” back 
into the galleries, by having prettier actresses 
and less problem in the plays, was patently 
“too easy.” The problems of the day must 
appear in the day’s plays, and our actresses, 
alas, are often prettier women than they are 
gifted actresses. A suggestion that members 
of the Drama League be given reduced rates 
to the theater was left to expire of inanition, 
but it was a good suggestion for all that, in 
its tendency to lower prices of admission and 
to mobilize an army of theater-goers for the 
better plays that now lack audiences. The 
League did not consider the movies as drama. 
If anything definitely constructive was done 
for the declining drama I have not discovered 
it in any newspaper—anything, that is, beyond 
the League’s declaration a la Mrs. Micawber 
never to desert the drama. It was like Sam 
Johnson and Richard Savage resolving, late at 
night and hungry, to stand by their country. 
Of the delegates, the women outnumbered the 
men thirty to one, and one of the women 
smoked a cigarette in public at the Bucking- 
ham, and was told to extinguish it. The papers 
told us all about that, you bet. The gynocratic 
character of the convention was against it. 
Too many of the women were there for the 
“show,” without any idea other than that they 
were participants in a noble movement. They 
had not any effective ideas. If there were ef- 
fective ideas in what the men delegates said or 
read, the papers suppressed them. The im- 
pression I gathered from the affair as the press 
dealt with it was one of silliness and futility 
—much talk and no action. ‘The dramatic 
renaissance was not inaugurated. A number 
of very nice women had a very nice time and 
felt themselves, oh, so intellectually important. 
And that is all, unless there be better news 
in the later reports of the more prominent 
participants. 
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Something lve Said Before 

GASOLENE prices are due to “manipulation” 
by Standard Oil. What can we do about it? 
Not much, if anything, permanently, under 
present conditions. The oil powers control the 
land that holds the crude oil and the pipe lines 
that convey the oil. If the smaller dealers 
won't sell to the Standard they can’t flow their 
oil through the pipe lines to the refineries and 
markets. Crude oil prices were boosted by 
Standard and the independents had then to ad- 
vance the price of gasolene to parity with 
the Standard. Oil and gasolene are cornered. 
Such things cannot be stopped so long as the 
oil lands are cornered. The way to break the 
land corner is to tax oil lands as oil land, not 
as agricultural land, and to tax all the value in 
it. That will free a lot of oil land now held 
as agricultural land, to development and that 
will bring down prices. ‘There is but one cure 
for the trust evil and that is the Single Tax. 
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‘Take the economic rent of all land and there 
can be no monopoly because there can be no 


‘land monopoly. 1 think I have said this once 


or twice before. 
ofe ef 


“Sumurun”’ 
WE have seen “Sumurun” at the Columbia 
for a dollar. If Diaghileff’s Rusian Ballet 
was worth $5 a seat “Sumurun” is worth 
$50. It isn’t the play as Rheinhardt gave it 
in Berlin, but it’s the more wonderful as a 
twice-a-day performance, given on a very 


small stage, in cramped settings. ‘The color, 


the rhythm, the passionate voluptuosity, the 
ferocity of it are nothing but tremendous; 
even the scarfs fall to the floor in harmon- 
ious color heaps. If the pantomime were 
not so conventionalized in elaboration it 
might be more realistic to our Western sense, 
but on the other hand the ritualism of the 
pantomimicry gives a sort of swell to the 
strange effects. The dancing is very grace- 
ful and, of couse, the music is droningly or 
piercingly barbaric, while the scenic effects 
are directly eloquent in their simplicity. 
Fullness of effect from paucity of means 


‘marks the genius of the scenery. Every one 


of the chief actors is a consumed artist, in- 
tent upon his impress, particularly he who 
plays the vengeful hunchback lover. The 
play is the performance of an oriental dream 
“red like blood and bright like gold.” It 
holds attention unshakingly every minute 
of its hour’s duration. ‘There has been no 
better art of the drama, as a whole, seen in 
St. Louis for many a year and it owes almost 
nothing of its appeal to its fleshly revela- 
tions. All this for $1, at a vaudeville house. 
Really the drama must come down in price 
to the people. It can do so, and remain 
toys of the very best. ‘Sumurun” proves 
this. 
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Mr. Walsh Retires 
Frank P. Watsu withdraws as editor but 
remains as attorney for the Kansas City Post. 
Mr. Walsh was a good editor, but he did not 
edit much. His time was too much taken up 
in oratorical advocacy of social and economic 
reforms. An editor must edit and he must be 
there as the news comes in and bat out its 
interpretation hot to the public. Mr, Walsh 
could not do this and tread the rostrum too. 
No editor can. No man calling himself an 
editor can be a good editor and a peripatetic 
oratorical advocate too. Bryan and La Fol- 
lette prove what I say. They are bum editors, 
though good evangelists. Frank Walsh was a 
better editor than either, but a better lawyer 
and orator than editor. He had, too, a nose 
for news. The Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion’s work under him showed that. He did 
well on the Post, but daily papers are not made 
by editorial opinions, however strong or bril- 
liant. ‘They must have the news and the “fea- 
tures” and those cost big money, and then they 
must have business management of the high- 
est order, and but one great editor I ever knew 
had that—Joseph Polistes. 


The Dublin Outbreak 


One could laugh had he not to cry over the 
Irish rebellion in which farce and tragedy 
mingled. The uprising was ill-planned. It 
was not numerically strong. It was not 
equipped. The continental “allies” of the rev- 
olutionists yielded an inconsiderable support 
and threw the organizer of rebellion to the 
wolves. It was all indescribably pathetic in 
its splendid folly, in its childishness. Well 
may it be surmised that Sir Roger Casement 
is insane. The pity of it lies in the handle it 
gives to those fanatics in the North to ob- 
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struct the way to Home Rule. The spokes- 
men of the most of Ireland, the men chosen 
to represent Ireland had secured a measure 
of Home Rule, the application of which was 
suspended by the war, and the most of Ire- 
land was and is loyal to Great Britain because 
of such Home Rule as has been agreed upon. 
Most of Ireland stands by the agreement of 
loyalty for self-government. A few irrecon- 
cilable impracticals jeopardized the pact and 
the realization of Ireland’s hopes. They sac- 
rificed their lives heroically but uselessly. 
That they hurt their own land is plain; that 
they helped Germany is not apparent. ‘They 
have only stiffened the English, Scotch, 
Welsh back-bone, to say nothing of intensi- 
fying the loyalty of the Colonies. Such is the 
immediate view of the matter. In the longer 
and larger view, however, the uprising should 
convince the predominant partner in the Brit- 
ish Empire that abandoning procrastination in 
justice to Ireland is the only thing that will 
finally and fully pacify that country. Only 
justice will wipe out the legacy of hate run- 
ning from Strongbow’s day to this. England 
cannot honor a rebel like Carson with a place 
in the Cabinet, and put a mutineer like French 
in command of her armies and obliterate Con- 
nolly and MacNeil with shrapnel. England 
owes more to Redmond, Dillon, O’Connor, Mc- 
Ghee and the Nationalists than she owes to 
Carson, in her present desperate extremity. 
She owes to Pearce and Casement the same 
leniency she showed to Carson and French. 
The act of the rebels was an evil one, but 
England must remember that back of it are 
memories of eight centuries of intolerable 
wrongs and atop of them two years of the 
hope-deferred that makes the heart sick. Now 
more than ever England needs Ireland. Woe 
unto her if her policy towards the _ rebels 
henceforth be such as to disaffect the loy- 
alty of the Irish Nationalists and those 
Irish soldiers who captured a_ section 
of German trenches on the very day when 
the “Irish Republic” was declared, so fatous- 
ly, on Stephen’s Green. ‘God save Ireland!” 
If not, there is no saving England. 
England Needs a Man 

CLEAR above all things else is the fact that 
Great Britain is too much lawyer-governed. 
The Cabinet wrangles and procrastinates. Di- 
vided counsels are in evidence from Dublin to 
Gallipoli, from Gallipoli to Kut-el-Amara. 
Partisanism in the Commons barely keeps the 
forms of a truce. The Tory element under- 
mines the democratic element. Only Liberal 
concessions to Tory political sentiment save 
the ablest and most virile of British statesmen 
from being put out of the Cabinet. All the 
story of the war reveals undecisive scramb- 
ling, scattered purpose. There is no military 
leadership. One can almost believe the story 
of the German prisoner who told his captors 
that the Germans were told not to kill English 
officers of the higher rank, because they were 
aids to the Germans. The British ‘Tommy is 
splendid, but where is the genius of their of- 
ficers? Where is the old genius of British di- 
plomacy in the East? How pregnant the pos- 
sibility of an oriental uprising in the surrender 
of General Townsend to the Turks! Great 
Britain needs a man of genius more than she 
ever needed him. I don’t mean that Great 
3ritain has not done her bit in the war, for 
without her Germany had triumphed a year 
ago, but I do mean that Great Britain needs a 
man who can give to her organization some- 
thing of the concentration, of the solidarity 
of purpose, in which individual and class in- 
terests are forgotten or obliterated, which ani- 
mates the national organizations of France and 





Germany. The people of Great Britain are 
still too much at sixes and sevens, at loose 
ends. They are fissiparate. Only a man in 
whom they have faith can give them coales- 
cence and cohesion. The lawyers argue in 
council. They argue over military operations. 
They conduct a debating society and the de- 
bate spreads over the nation. They need 
a leader who will scorn musty precedent; 
some one who will say, like Farragut, “Damn 
the torpedoes; go ahead!” Is there such a 
man? If there be, is his name David Lloyd 
George? 
He’s Got It and Gone 
CONCERNING that Democratic nomination 
for Governor of Missouri, the other aspirants 
to the honor may as well cease from their 
labors, for all the signs from the rural regions 
indicate that Col. Fred Gardner has “got it 
and gone.” ‘The voters want him because he 
is not a politician, because he has a definite 
purpose in his candidacy—the establishment 
of a State land bank—and because he is not 
tied up with the Jefferson City crowd or 
their henchmen. When all his rivals attacked 
him they made the people “look him up.” 
What they found in that look cooked the hash 
of the other fellows. And while they were 
looking, the crowning maladministration of 
State affairs—the failure to provide funds for 
the State University—was revealed. As a 
business man with imagination, Col. Gardner 
appeals to a people sick of too much politics 
mixed up with the transaction of the business 
of the commonwealth, to the discredit of the 
politics and the muddlement of the business. 
Independence Postponed 
TuHE Filipinos are to be given their inde- 
pendence at the Greek Kalends. “In the 
streets of Bye-and-Bye stands the hostelry of 
Never.” ‘The House has rejected the Senate 
bill granting Philippine independence in four 
years if the President deemed the time fa- 
vorable, and will not agree to any fixed time 
for such action. Evidently the House does 
not want the country to appear as letting go 
of the islands through fear of not being able 
to hold them in the event of war with an- 
other power. Some people thought that 
abandoning the Filipinos might look either 
like getting ready to fight Japan or getting 
afraid of Japan. It is said the action of the 
House is a defeat for the President, but I 
doubt if the President favors independence 
for the Filipinos at a very early date. 
% % 
Those Pro-German Telegrams 
THOsE telegrams to Congress protesting 
against action that might lead to a break 
with Germany are exaggerated in importance. 
That form of the exercise of pressure is per- 
fectly well recognized. Many organizations 
have used it—the Manufacturers’ Association, 
organized labor, the friends of preparedness, 
advocates of conservation and others. Con- 
gressmen are not deceived by such concerted 
appeals and protests. ‘There is nothing im- 
proper in it, nothing in itself disloyal. It is 
only a quick-fire exercise of the right of peti- 
tion. And if certain citizens want to try to 
prevent a break with Germany by such means 
they are within their rights, in a government 
founded upon the popular will. Personally, 
I agree with the junior senator from Wis- 
consin that the appeal, so far as it is pro- 
German, had better been made to Potsdam 
than to Washington. “Let Messieurs the 
assassins begin.”’ But, for all that, the friends 
of Germany are only mistaken in their con- 
ception of the right and duty of this country 
with regard to Germany. They are wrong 
in their opinion, but that does not debar 
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them from expressing that opinion and trying 
to make it effective upon Congress. It is quite 
natural that people of German antecedents 
should not want this country to go to war with 
Germany, that they should advocate a course 
calculated to relieve them of the possibility of 
having to choose between their American cit- 
izenship and their racial sympathies. But they 
will have to make the choice some day, for 
the one thing our neutrality has surely done is 
that it has made Germany our enemy. ‘Their 
protest against the assertion of American and 
neutral rights is unavailing. ‘They are in a 
hopeless minority and they are in opposition 
to the spirit of nationalism that demands of 
American citizens an undivided allegiance to 
the principle of a government of laws and not 
of men. I believe in opposing the proposals 
of the pro-German telegrams, but the mere 
sending of the telegrams is a perfectly legit- 
imate exercise of freedom of opinion. 
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The Woes of Josephus 

Ir is too bad about Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels. He is in so bad with his own 
subordinates, or insubordinates, that they 
pass him the short and ugly word. ‘I'he state 
of his department as indicated in the errors 
of veracity between him and Rear Admiral 
Fiske and others cannot be one of con- 
spicuous efficiency. ‘This sort of thing can- 
not be good for the service. But Mr. Daniels 
is evidently doing what President Wilson 
wants done, he is drawing the fire of the ad- 
vocates of an immediate orgy of warship 
building and making a strong play for the 
support of the country’s pacificists. Read- 
ers, we must remember that the present is a 
fine opportunity for the powerful naval caste 
to get in its work against the civilian head 
of the navy. Likewise there is a strange 
political move to get Daniels out of the cabi- 
net because he is a friend of Mr. Bryan. And 
some of us remember that a few years ago 
we were being told that the navy which is 
now pictured as little less than a collection 
of junk was one of the best in the world. Mr. 
Daniels is holding down a difficult job but 
his position would seem to be in danger of 
becoming ridiculous, with the officers under 
him acusing him of tergiversation or worse. It 
is about time that all the facts as to the navy 
and Mr. Daniels’ plans therefor be given to 
the public. A very little more of the public and 
semi-official disparagement of Mr. Daniels 
and his usefulness to the country will be 
seriously impaired. ‘The President might 
well come to the support of his beleaguered 
naval secretary and not leave him to fight 
his enemies alone. 
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Mr. Hapgood’s Ill Hap 

HarpPer’s WEEKLY merges into the Inde- 
pendent. The paper of George W. Curtis and 
Nast and Carl Schurz and Edward Sanford 
Martin and Col. George Harvey becomes the 
paper of Norman Hapgood. Mr. Hapgood 
could not make it go. He was too extreme in 
art and sex “reform” and political impossible- 
ism. He was at once too high-brow and too 
proletarian; too supercilious and too coarse. 
His purposes were better than his judgment, 
and his manner of editorial campaigning was 
offensive without effectiveness. He did not 
show in Harper’s the power of construction 
attributed to him when with Collier’s, and after 
he left Collier's it was plain that the efficiency 
of that publication in battle for reform was 
due to Mr. Robert Collier and Mr. Mark Sul- 
livan. Mr. Hapgood could make enemies, but 
he could not make supporting friends. There 
was no “give” to him and little “take” and 
he fought wildly without definite objective, 
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without concentration upon one thing at a time 
until he had finished it. He had culture and 
he could write but he was not the right kind 
of journalistic crusader, chiefly because he 
lacked a sense of proportion and of humor, 
which is much the same thing. He tried to 
make a conservative periodical rabidly, almost 
redly, ultra-radical at one fell swoop, losing its 
old clientele before he could build up a new 
one. He could not have lasted as long as he 
did, but for his “‘angel,’”’ Mr. Charles R. Crane. 
It is a pity about Mr. Hapgood, for he meant 
well. His failure reminds us that the /nde- 
pendent still exists. It was almost forgotten. 
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John Cowper Powys 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


STRONOMER and biologist 
And chemical analysist and microscopist ; 
Opener of men’s involuted shells 
Where they conceal their hate and even their love 
Under insipid ooze or nacreous stuff; 
Tracer of criss-cross steps made when great hells 
Kept lime as soft as wax 
Which thereupon took the imprint of the air 
From gnat-like wings of joy or shadowy care— 
He makes hard secrets stand in the cul de sac’s 
Entrance and face him till he lays all bare 
That eyes hold or beat of blood contains, 
And curious traits in diverse, curious brains, 
And starved desires in hearts, and hopes forgot 
Under the sifting ashes of one’s lot. 





X-ray photographer, who flashes 

What's in you out of you with sudden crashes 
Of wit or oratory in a flood. 

He samples and tests the books, also your blood; 
Shows what you are and whence you came, 
And who your kindred are, and what your flame 
In heat and color is, poet or wag, 

Prophet, magician taking from a bag 

k-ggs, rabbits, silver globes; the old engram! 
Scoffer with reverence, visioned, quick to damn, 
Yet laugh at, looking keenly through the sham. 
Confessing his own sins, devoid of shame, 

He knows himself and laughs, 

Or blames himself as he would others blame. 


_A naughty boy who kicks away the staffs 


Which poor decrepits walk by, nearly blind, 
Then hurrying up with varied thought to find 
Medicinal clay with which dim eyes to heal. 


What is the human secret but Proteus’? 

And who can catch the old man but his kind? 
He was Poseidon’s herdsman, knew the streams 
Of early being, sea-filled ponds and sluices, 
Where life took birth through elemental dreams. 
And Proteus glanced with lightning and divined 
The cause of Bacchus’ madness. But at noon 
He counted his sea-calves and ocean-sheep 

On Carpathos where waters made a tune 
Following the Orphic sun out of the deep— 

Then in his cave he hid him, turned to sleep... . 
So runs our life to change! and who can catch 
The Protean thought must watch 

And be adept at wrestling, in the chase, 

And know the god whatever be his face, 

Through roar of water where the porpoises 

And extravagant dolphins play, in silences 

Of noon or mid-night. So, John Cowper Powys, 
You stand before us gesturing, shoulder bent, 

A little like King Richard, frizzed of hair, 
Rolling your eye for secrets, for the word. 

The thresher of your mind is eloquent 

With hulls and flakes of words, until at last 

The kernel itself pops out, not long deferred... . 


Here is our wrestler, then, 

Hunter of secrets of creative souls. 

Eluded he may be, he tries again. 

His hand slips clutching at the irised shoals 
Of rapturous thoughts. And at times his eyes 
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Are blinded by a light, or a disguise. 
But finally both eye and hand 
Obey the infallible sense’s brave command. 
He catches Proteus then, with what a shout! 
The gods shout, too, and we, who watch the bout, 
Join in the panic of their merriment! 


So Seo ote o% 
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The Rockefeller Foundation 
By W. M. R. 


AST week’s issue of the Mirror contained a 
L condensation of and comment upon the findings 

of Mr. Basil M. Manley in his investigation 
of the revenue received—or rather, not received— 
under the Federal Income Tax Law. The state- 
ments of this gentleman, appearing serially in a 
number of newspapers of wide circulation belonging 
to the Newspaper Enterprise Association, have an 
added importance because Mr. Manley was the di- 
rector of the investigation conducted by the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Frank P. Walsh, of Kan- 
sas City, and is the author of the celebrated Manley 
Report of that Commission. Last week publicity 
was given to Mr. Manley’s charge that the Govern- 
ment was defrauded of over $320,000,000 by lax en- 
forcement of the Income Tax Law. He declared 
that there was no tax levied upon the vast increase 
of land values throughout the United States. 
Furthermore, he asserted that the entire system of 
allowing the citizen to make his own exemptions was 
an induceemnt to misrepresentation and fraud. He 
contended that secrecy surrounding the returns for 
the income tax favored the evasion of the payment 
of that tax. He presented figures to show that it 
is the supertax which largely is not collected. The 
burden of the tax falls upon the citizen who pays 
upon an inome of over $3,000 or, in case of married 
persons, $4,000. The rich escape the taxes and the 
poor pay them. Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
was quoted as admitting the existence of frauds 
upon the tax and favoring an increase in the number 
of Government agents for the investigation of the 
possessions and income of all the people. Also, the 
Secretary appears to be in favor of “throwing open 
the books” in order that the public may know ex- 
actly who pays the income tax and what amount is 
paid. The chief popular objection to the income 
tax has always been the fact that its proper collec- 
tion would involve an enormous and expensive ma- 
chinery and a certain amount of Governmental 
espionage upon the business of the individual. Mr. 
Manley’s contention is that the income tax will never 
be adequately collected until the secrecy now thrown 
around the returns under that tax is removed. 


From day to day the papers in the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association continue to publish broad- 
side presentations of further findings of Mr. Manley. 
These articles are very much condensed, very simple 
in statement and very sensational in substance. For 
example, Mr. Manley charges that the Rockefeller 
Foundation, with its enormous fund of more than 
$100,000,000 of income-yielding securities, is only a 
device for the evasion of the income tax; that every 
penny of its $100,000,000 endowment and its $6,000,- 
000 income is under the absolute control of John D. 
Rockefeller; that its activities are not limited to 
“educational, religious and charitable purposes,” but, 
on the contrary, thousands of dollars of its funds 
have been expended for the direct benefit of “the 
Rockefeller interests.” Mr. Manley’s theory is that 
the Rockefeller Foundation, in claiming immunity 
from the income tax, has transgressed the law and 
now owes the Unit.< States Treasury in taxes and 
penalties more than $1,000,000. He declares that 
all these allegations are based either on the testi- 
mony of Rockefeller and the members of his per- 
sonal staff before the United States Commission 
Upon Industrial Relations, or upon the annual re- 
port of the Foundation. 

Going into the history of the Foundation, Mr. 
Manley recites some interesting coincidences. The 
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first application for a Federal charter for the 
Foundation was made almost immediately after the 
submission of the Income Tax Amendment to the 
States for ratification, and a 
made to jam the charter through Congress before 


Failing to get 


powerful effort was 


the income tax could become a law. 
the charter through the Senate, the efforts to se- 
cure a Federal charter were abandoned and a charter 
was rushed through the New York Legislature on 
May 14, 1913, just in time to evade the Income Tax 
Law. Mr. Manley says that this New York charter 
was put through “in absolute secrecy.” That Mr. 
Rockefeller regards the foundation as one of his 
private interests is demonstrated, according to Mr. 
Manley, from the younger Rockefeller’s testimony 
before the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations. In answer to an inquiry by Chairman 
Walsh concerning the connection of Ivy Lee, Rocke- 
feller’s press agent, with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the younger Rockefeller declared that Mr. Lee 
had “no official connection or connection as a di- 
rector, but our office staff is a sort of family affair. 
We talk over all kinds of matters of private interest. 
We have not drawn sharp lines' between our busi- 


ness and philanthropic interests.” This shows, ac- 
cording to Mr. Manley, that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion was created for the direct purpose of evading 
the income tax and is now one of the oil magnate’s 
private interests. If this be so, there is just ground 
for Mr. Manley’s scream over the escape of the 
Foundation from the income tax levy. 

In answer to a defense that the $100,000,000 is 
“a gift to the American people to be expended for 
the welfare of mankind,” Mr. Manley says that “the 
acid test of Rockefeller’s real purpose in establish- 
ing the Foundation is, Who controls the money ?” 
His answer to this is that the control of this vast 
sum is in the hands of a finance committee com- 
posed of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., his personal at- 
torney, Starr J. Murphy, and an ex-private secre- 
tary, Jerome D. Greene. These men, when appointed, 
were the “personal staff” of John D. Rockefeller. 
Mr. Greene has since been removed to make room 
for Ivy Lee, the Rockefeller press agent, who came 
into prominence through his efforts, as alleged, to 
mould and color public opinion in connection with 
the labor troubles of the Colorado Iron and Fuel 
Company. These personal representatives of Rocke- 
feller constitute a majority and a quorum of the 
executive committee controlling all the activities of 
the Foundation. “With two exceptions every mem- 
ber of the board of trustees is either a member of 
the Rockefeller family, the Rockefeller ‘personal 
staff,’ or a man whose job and salary are controlled 
by John D. Rockefeller.” One of the trustees is 
Mr. Rockefeller’s private secretary. “As the number 
of trustees has been limited to eleven, the majority 
in absolute control in every line consists of John 
D. Rockefeller, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Starr J. 
Murphy, personal attorney, Frederick T. Gates, ex- 
member of the ‘personal staff,’ C. O. Heydt, private 
secretary, and Ivy Lee, press agent.” Mr. Manley 
says the voting power of the stocks held by the 
Foundation, which amount to nearly $70,000,000, is 
vested in John D. Rockefeller, Jr., or whomever 
he may designate. Mr. Manley says further that the 
entire $100,000,000 under the absolute control of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., “may be, and perhaps has been, 
used to control the stock market.” In 1914, the 
Foundation’s transactions in securities amounted to 
more than $8,000,000, upon which there was a re- 
ported gain of $170,901. Two million dollars of the 
annual income of the Foundation is set aside, ac- 
cording to Mr. Manley, without warrant of law, to 
be expended for such purposes as John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., may designate, and finally, the entire 
$100,000,00 fund may at any time be distributed or 
returned to John D. Rockefeller simply by the votes 
of any eight out of the nine trustees who are either 
members of the Rockefeller family, the Rockefeller 
staff, or salaried men in one of the Rockefeller in- 
stitutions. This hardly looks as if the Foundation 
is a public benevolent institution. 


Mr. Manley says that the only clause of the In- 
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come Tax Law -under which the Foundation can 
claim exemption is one which declares that certain 
provisions shall not apply to “any corporation or 
association organized and operated exclusively for 
charitable, scientific or educational pur- 


the net income of which 


religious, 
poses, no part of inures 
to the benefit of any private stockholder or in- 
dividual.” He then proceeds to enumerate uses of 
Foundation funds which cannot be called “religious, 
charitable, scientific or educational.” For example, 
in 1914, $50,000 of the Foundation funds were appro- 
priated to pay expenses connected with the drafting 
of the New York State Constitution. This con- 
stitution was so reactionary that it was 
whelmingly rejected by the people in New York, but, 
however that may have been, the expenditure was 
political in its nature and one which demonstrates 
that the fund was used for other than “benevolent” 
purposes. Mr. Manley points out that the main fea- 
tures of the constitution referred to were the prac- 
tical prohibition of any taxation reforms and _ the 
shutting out of all proposals to bring property in- 
terests under subjection to popular control. Mr. 
Manley next takes up the China Medical Board, in 
connection with which he first states that “the esti- 
mated value of the Rockefeller Standard Oil hold- 
ings and concessions in China is greater even than 
in the United States.” Bearing this in mind, he 
quotes from the memorandum prepared by Fred- 
erick T. Gates for the China Medical Board. His 
quotation emphasizes “the purpose of the plan to 
use the whole power of Christian sentiment in prac- 
Also, he lays stress upon 


over- 


tical service in China.” 
the assertion that “the plan promises the largest 
The inference is, of course, 


economic advantages.’ 
that the China Medical Board is to be a focus for 
the concentration of Rockefeller and Standard Oil 
power in the Celestial kingdom. 

Activities other than “religious, charitable, scien- 
tific and education” which the Foundation may un- 
dertake are cited by Mr. Manley from the testimony 
of Trustee Jerome D. Greene before the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations. Mr. 
Greene is said to have admitted the power of the 
Foundation to do any of the following things: “Con- 
duct a propaganda against trades unionism; circulate 
literature against workmen’s compensation; cham- 
pion free trade or protection; champion trusts; pro- 
mote programmes of political parties.” Moreover, 
Mr. Manley avers that the Foundation employed W. 
L. Mackenzie King in activities’for the sole benetit 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, for which 
services that corporation should have paid. Mr. King 
appears to have been employed by Rockefeller and 
Greene “as directors of large industrial enterprises,” 
and nothing was said at the time about any philan- 
thropic purpose. The only thing Mr. King did was 
to advise the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company con- 
cerning its troubles with the miners. According to 
Mr. Manley the Foundation has expended thousands 
of dollars for the construction of Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings in the camps of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
although the senior Rockefeller in a letter to Presi- 
dent Wellborne had urged the construction of such 
buildings at the expense of the company. Mr. Man- 
ley says that this expense has been shifted now to 
the tax-free Foundation. The company directly 
benefits by this welfare work, for the like of which 
other corporations must pay out of their own funds. 

Upon such evidence as this Mr. Manley contends 
he has provided a more than sufficient basis for Sec- 
retary McAdoo to demand that the Rockefeller 
Foundation pay the United States Treasury an in- 
come tax of more than $1,000,000. The $1,000,000 
which the Rockefeller Foundation escapes paying 
dwindles into insignificance when we compare it with 
the sum of $320,000,000 of income tax which Mr. 
Manley says is being evaded largely by those payers 
of income tax who are, and should be, subjected 
to supertax levies under the law as enacted. Clearly, 
if present revenue from the income tax could be 
increased by the sum of $320,000,000 annually, there 
would be little difficulty in the Nation’s meeting all 
the bills for the expenses of the programme of 


preparedness so much discussed by press and public 
now. Clearly, if the income tax properly assessed 
and collected would yield such a revenue as Mr. 
Manley says it should, but does not, yield, there is 
no necessity for any increase in the tariff or for 
any levies of taxation such valuable instru- 
mentalities of service and wealth production as in- 
If a careful official in- 


upon 


ternal combustion engines. 
vestigation of the income tax will support the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Manley there can be no excuse 
for Congress to refuse to amend the Income Tax 
Law in ways to abolish the secrecy surrounding the 
returns. There may be necessary other amendments 
to correct the evils as alleged by the grand ex- 
positor of the Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
such as modification of the constructions with refer- 
ence to the deductions of interest and allowances 
for depreciation, but upon the whole it would seem 
as if the mere provision of publicity of the income 
tax returns would result in bringing to light vast 
quantities of income which now escape taxation. The 
judge of a man’s income is the man himself and he 
is allowed to calculate his own exemptions without 
any Governmental supervision whatever. To pro- 
vide a Governmental check upon the return of every 
individual will necessitate the employment of an 
army of officials, whose duties will be rather un- 
pleasant and whose activities will generate wide- 
spread popular antagonism to the administration 
under which the more rigorous application of the 
Income Tax Law shall be inaugurated. The cost 
of collecting the Income Tax Law will be increased 
stupendously. It is doubtful, furthermore, if all 
the income of the people of the United States that 
should be taxed ever can be taxed. The ingenuity 
of the tax evasionist is greater than that of any 
government that ever set out to prevent such eva- 
sion. The question before the public will be whether 
it wants an increase of the tax collecting army, a 
horde of Government agents probing deeply into the 
private affairs of every individual and corporation, 
and the most “pitiless publicity” as to the income re- 
ported by every citizen of the country. It would 
seem that without such amendments the Income Tax 
failure. 
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For Opera in St. Louis 
By W. MR. 


NOTHER campaign is on to raise a guarantee 
fund for the Symphony Society. It seems 
to me that Mr. Homer Moore, in the Kepub- 

lic, has conclusively demonstrated that the thing 
for musical St. Louis to do is not to devote its 
energies to the raising of a guarantee fund of 
such large proportions year after year, but to put 
the Symphony organization on its feet for once 
and then to devote the energies now directed to 
obtaining subscriptions to the conduct of the Sym- 
phony along lines that will assure a larger attend- 
ance. The Symphony, it seems to me, could be 
made self-supporting by a reduction in the price 
of admission, with which probably there should 
go something of a mitigation of the severity of 
its programmes, In other words, there should be 
more of a concession to the popular taste in music 
to draw the masses of the people to the 
Symphony concert. Synchronously with the agita- 
tion for a Symphony guarantee, there recurs talk 
of the establishment of an opera house. 


great 


It seems to me that an opera house and an 
opera organization could be had in St. Louis if the 
people who are interested in opera could get it 
out of their heads that opera is a thing to be 
exclusively enjoyed by “the unnecessarily rich.” We 
must get away from the idea that people do not 
care for the opera unless they have to pay from 
four to five dollars a seat in order to hear it. I 
remember that about nineteen years ago the Savage 
organization presented operas here, for seasons of 
from six to eight weeks, at popular prices, in the 
old Music Hall, and made money. All the standard 
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operas were given, and given effectively. To be 
sure, there were no stars on the pay-roll at $1,000 
per night, but we had in those days—or nights, 
rather—presentations of operas which brought the 
large audiences to their feet in tremendous out- 
bursts of genuine enthusiasm. St. Louis was a 
smaller city then, but it had fully as much opposi- 
tion in the form of amusement attractions as 
exist now, barring the all-pervading movies. We 
cannot but concede that with the passage of time 
there has been an increase in the number of the 
music-loving public. But we have never since had 
any cheap and good opera. What the Savage or- 
ganization did then, another organization could do 
now, and the profits would be much larger. 


The proposition to turn the Jai Alai building on 
DeBaliviere avenue into an opera house is a good 
one. The building is a substantial one and_ it 
can be readily transformed to meet opera require- 
ments at a comparatively small cost. The location 
for an opera house is excellent. It is in a section 
easily reached by the street car system, and a sec- 
tion the development of which in the immediate 
vicinity of the building is proceeding at a rapid 
pace. The building has been recently purchased by 
a St. Louisan from its Cuban owners and, I believe, 
the new owner would be very glad to mect upon a 
reasonable basis any organization that would under- 
take to bring into existence a good opera company 
to give the standard operas at popular prices. If 
the Jai Alai could be rented to the Symphony So- 
ciety for its concerts there would be a good be- 
ginning of a profitable revenue. Musical and other 
studios could be included in the building and the 
rent from them would also contribute gratifyingly 
to the revenues. Broadly speaking, an opera com- 
pany with an orchestra and a chorus of more than 
the usual numerical strength could be operated at 
2,000 per week. This 
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an expense of not quite $ 
country is now full of singers from Europe who 
can be procured at very reasonable figures. Such 
an opera organization would be the more effective 
if, once or twice a week during a season of ten or 
twelve weeks, operas could be presented in English. 
It is probable that the investment of not much 
more than $100,000 would start off such an opera 
organization in good form, with every prospect of 
a popular success. 

{ am thinking now of opera conducted as a 
business proposition and not as an art experiment 
carried out along exclusive lines by people having 
primarily in mind the society value of such an 
undertaking. We have been talking hereabouts of 
an opera house to be “monumental” in its character, 
involving an original expense of possibly $350,000, 
but that seems to be out of the question. Such an 
establishment, which would be idle for the greater 
part of the time, would be a glaring example of 
economic waste. It could not be used for popular- 
priced opera. Opera on any other than the high 
society basis at from three to five dollars per seat 
would be out of harmony with the structure. The 
success of the Savage company so many years ago, 
and, indeed, similar successes under the Savage man- 
agement in New York and Boston, indicate that 
under proper auspices an opera company well select- 
ed, thoroughly and competently drilled, would net a 
nice annual profit to those venturesome enough to 
provide the original capital. This original capital 
would have to be in an amount sufficient to guarantee 
the lease and to have “enough to come and go on” 
to take care of an occasional stretch of bad busi- 
ness. The Jai Alai building can be made into a 
very beautiful home for opera, with accommoda- 
tions for about four thousand people. The auditor- 
ium would be splendidly available for the Symphony 
concerts and for many others. An analysis of the 
location of residences of the subscribers to the Sym- 
phony concerts shows that an overwhelmingly large 
proportion of them are within a very few blocks of 
this building. 


With a more popular series of Symphony pro- 
erammes, for which we would need a leader or 
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director of very much more democratic sympathy 
than we have yet had, and with an opera organiza- 
tion with somewhat of the same democratic inspira- 
tion and purpose, using the present Jai Alai build- 
ing, there is no doubt that it would be made the 
musical focus of St. Louis with the result of im- 
mensely building up the region immediately sur- 
rounding the structure. When we think of the 
number of. people who would be brought to that 
place by its use along the lines I have indicated, it 
cannot but be believed that the property owners 
thereabout would be very willing indeed to con- 
tribute to the fund for the setting of both the 
opera company and the Symphony Society firmly 
upon their feet. It looks as if the “monumental” 
opera house project has died a-borning. Of the 
$350,000 deemed necessary, I understand that only 
about $140,000 has been subscribed. Notwithstanding 
earnest efforts the work does not get beyond that. 
The fact of the matter is that exclusive opera, with 
high society trimmings, appears to be the only kind 
within view of the promoters of the “monumental” 
enterprise, and there cannot be anticipated any wide- 
spread popular response to the agitation of such a 


proposal. 


Assuming that opera is one of the necessaries of 
life in a large city, we must assume that, like 
everything else in this age, it must justify itself 
by being “good business.” It does not seem that 
a $350,000 opera house, idle most of the year, is a 
good business proposition. A popular opera house, 
on the other hand, could be made to pay. And this 
could be done wtihout presenting opera in any 
shabby or inadequate fashion. As the new pur- 
chaser of the Jai Alai building is willing to trans- 
form the building to meet Symphony and opera re- 
quirements, if he can be assured that after the 
transformation there will be an organization to 
present opera, and the Symphony will become a 
tenant, and as only about $120,000 would be required 
as an investment to start off a popular opera com- 
pany, it would seem probable that this much money 
could be raised for such a purpose. It is likely 
that if this proposal were properly placed before 
the public enough men would be found in whom 
are combined some public spirit with a little desire 
for profit to set the project going in good shape. 
St. Louis can have good opera at popular prices. 


St. Louisans will come to the support of such a 
proposition when once the question of opera is put 
to them from some standpoint other than that of 
the swell folks who go to the opera to be seen and 
not to hear. There is a widespread taste in music in 
this city. It is to this taste appeal must be made 
and not to those people to whom, as Mr. Thomas 
Whitney Surette says in the April Atlantic, “opera 
is a sort of fascination entirely outside reason.” 
We must get away from the idea back of most 
opera agitation that the charm of opera is in the 
fact that the attending public, well-dressed, is a part 
of the spectacle, that opera, in short, is a luxury 
to be enjoyed by the plutocrats “in that mental 
lassitude which is so dear to them.” Mr. Surette 
says of opera that it is, to such people as now 
chiefly interest themselves in its furtherance, “a 
slightly illicit aesthetic adventure.” We should have 
a popular opera company and a good one in the 
Jai Alai building. I believe that figures can be 
produced to prove conclusively that such an enter- 
prise would pay, and pay well. I believe that the 
lease of such an opera house by the Symphony So- 
ciety at the rate which it now pays the Odeon per 
year would yield a revenue providing a large pro- 
portion of the fixed charges. The matter is very 
well worth looking up. I hope that some of our 
musical people here who are talking opera and so- 
liciting funds for the Symphony Society will take 
this proposal under consideration. The proposal 
will “go through like a flash” if the appeal for it is 
based upon good musical art for the multitude, and 
if we get away from the idea that music is only for 
those who can listen to it in evening attire and 
diamonds, after approaching it in limousines. 
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‘The Listeners 
By Walter De La Mare 


S there anybody there?” said the Traveler, 
Knocking on the moonlit door; 
And his horse in the silence champed the 
grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor; 


And the bird flew up out of the turret, 
Above the Traveler’s head; 

And he smote upon the door again a second time; 
“Ts there anybody there?” he said. 


3ut no one descended to the Traveler; 
No head from the leaf-fringed sill 

Leaned over and looked into his gray eyes, 
Where he stood perplexed and still. 


But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 

Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men: 


Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark 
stair, 
That goes down to the empty hall, 
Harkening in an air stirred and shaken 
3y the lonely Traveler’s call. 


And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 
Their stillness answering his cry, 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 
’Neath the starred and leafy sky; 


For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head: 


Pell them I came, and no one answered; 
That I kept my word,” he said. 


Never the least stir made the listeners, 
Tho’ every word he spake 
Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the still 
house 
From the one man left awake; 


Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on. stone. 
And how the silence surged softly backward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 
—l'rom “The Listeners,” Published by Henry Holt 
c& Co. 
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To Keep Youth on the Farm 
By W. M. R. 


T is not so very long since we were reading ar- 
ticles entitled “Back to the Land” in almost every 
newspaper and periodical that came to hand. 

Nowadays, however, the cry for a return to the 
soil has been changed. The problem is not to get 
people back to the land but to keep the people, and 
especially the young people, on the land. An in- 
teresting and informative article on this theme, 
setting forth a new gospel of farm progress, ap- 
peared in Collier's Weekly of April 22. The article 
was written by Ewing Galloway and it consists of 
a lucid and lively presentation of the experiences 
of Mr. John Edward Calfee in his work among the 
mountain people of Eastern Kentucky. 

Mr. Calfee grew up on a farm in Southwest Mis- 
souri. He knows what he is talking about. As a 
boy he soon realized that every bright boy or girl 
in his neighborhood was expected to leave the farm 
and seek a career in some city. He noted that at 
home and in the little district school he was taught 
that the only way to real usefulness and distinction 
was through commerce, politics or one of the so- 
called learned professions. The school books treated 
of stock-brokers’ commissions and the freight 
charges on ships’ cargoes rather than the yield of 
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cornfields and the opportunities in pig-raising. The 
teachers seemed to think they had a divine mission 
to “rescue” from the soil as many youngsters as 
possible. Mr. Calfee, after some experience in coun- 
try school-teaching, matriculated in a small Mis- 
souri college and then hired out as a farm-hand 
during summer vacations. It was while engaged in 
manual labor that he felt the first stirrings of an 
ambition to bring education into play in the service 
of the life of agriculture. He found himself often 
working alongside of fellows who could win inter- 
collegiate debates and oratorical contests. They all 
had a sort of contempt for farm-life and were intent 
upon being anything but farmers. They seemed 
to have received from their early schooling a resist- 
less propulsion away from the farm. After much 
pondering of his subject, Mr. Calfee accepted a 
position in a mission school in the Kentucky moun- 
tains and in that region he has been doing work 
which Collier's Weekly is bringing to the attention 
of the larger world. After a little while he was 
called to the chair of mathematics in Berea College, 
under Dr. William Goodell Frost. In 1908 Dr. 
Frost, after observing his work, sent Mr. Calfee 
back into the rural districts whence come the moun- 
taineer students to Berea. He was instructed to 
study the people and their needs, to talk with them, 
eat with them and lodge with them. 

Mr. Calfee undertook the mission and it is of his 
observation and deductions while so engaged that 
Mr. Galloway’s article in Collier’s treats so illum- 
inatingly. He found that “rural education was out 
of keeping with the needs of the people. Children 
were being taught in terms of stocks and bonds and 
the like, instead of in terms of crop cultivation, fruit 
growing, live stock raising and household efficiency. 
The text-books were virtually, if not literally, the 
same as those used in the public schools of the 
larger cities and contained few, if any, allusions to 
the everyday problems of farmers.” Neither the 
teachers in the rural school nor the parents of the 
children being taught had ever dreamed of ques- 
tioning the custom. To most of them it had never 
occurred that text-books could be written or teach- 
ing conveyed in any other way. While exploring 
the Kentucky mountain regions Mr. Calfee con- 
ceived the idea of writing an arithmetic that would 
be a real country text-book, one that would be filled 
with problems pertaining to scientific crop planting 
and cultivation, caring for chickens, sheep, pigs, 
and cows, to soil fertilization and preservation, the 
value of good soads, the simple rules of sanitation 
and kindred subjects. He tells a story to illustrate 
the force of the idea back of this arithmetic. In 
an Arkansas school a class in American history had 
for its lesson the battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. The young man teacher noticed that the 
children knew that story better than anything else 
they had read in the book. They could tell it with 
enthusiasm. The teacher, surprised at this, read 
the story in the book and discovered the clue to its 
interest. The historian said that “the shells from 
the Merrimac’s guns bounced off the Monitor as 
harmlessly as so many peas.” This figure had caught 
the children because at threshing time they had 
seen the dry field-peas bounce under the primitive 
flail and were thus enabled to visualize the cannon- 
ading. Mr. Calfee’s “Rural Arithmetic” was printed, 
with the backing of Berea College, to the extent of 
a thousand copies. Then Mr. Calfee went around 
among the rural Kentucky schools and talked about 
his idea in the arithmetic to the teachers and to the 
farmers and their children. He found that the 
teachers were afraid that the superintendents would 
not accept the arithmetic. There was all the usual 
dread of change that is to be found among people 
in all walks of life. Some few superintendents, 
however, took kindly to the book and its flesh-and- 
blood problems, and within three months, the first 
edition and two thousand more copies of the book 
were sold. It “nade good,” and shortly afterwards, 


a large concern brought out the volume as a regular ~ 


grammar-school text-book. 
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Mr. Calfee then expanded his work among the 
people by means of lectures to farmers at the county 
seats and small towns. Often his lectures took the 
form of going out into the fields where corn and 
other cereals were growing and talking about culti- 
vation with the actual growing products as object 
lessons of what he had to say. He showed the 
people the difference between good fields and bad 
fields, between effective and ineffective methods of 
cultivation, between good and bad machinery. He 
pointed out the difference between apples from a 
sprayed tree and those from an unsprayed tree, 
between potatoes from sprayed fields and from un- 
sprayed fields. His lectures branched out into 
demonstration of seed-corn testing, tree-planting 
and pruning. His addresses were revelations to 
the people. Some of them rode thirty miles to 
attend them. One man walked twenty miles. Fathers 
and mothers of school children “caught on” to the 
idea at once and this gave the teachers courage to 
proclaim their conversion to the new education. An 
interesting development of Mr. Calfee’s work was 
“a school day on the farm.” He had the school 
teacher look over the farms in his ‘district and report 
the best ten to the county superintendent, who would 
select from these the one best for a visit by the 
school. This farm was then visited by the teacher, 
pupils and trustees. The farmer conducted the 
visitors over the place, showing them every detail 
of its production and management, and explaining 
those details as fully as possible. In the afternoon 
the farmer’s wife took the children through the 
house and told them how to go about good house- 
keeping. The teacher accompanied as a sort of 
Chorus to direct the children as to what they should 
particularly observe, with a view to concentrating 
their minds upon material for class-room study. 
The next day at the little country school-house the 
pupils told in speech or in writing what they saw 
upon the farm. Out of the discussion of these 
essays arose questions from the children which the 
teacher answered. In this way the rudiments of 
agriculture were entertainingly and clearly fixed in 
the attention of the pupils. It is Mr. Calfee’s con- 
tention that this establishes in the minds of the 
children a conviction that the conduct of a farm 
and the undertaking of mastering the problems that 
it presents are as interesting adventures as anything 
they could possibly meet with in the so-called larger 
life of the cities. The method puts interest into 
what has hitherto been regarded as _ unrelieved 
drudgery. 


It cannot be doubted that the farmers of the 
United States will welcome publicity for Mr. Cal- 
fee’s new educational theory and practice. All of 
them lament their inability to keep the young folks 
upon the farm. The automobile, the telephone, free 
mail-delivery and all other recent devices of progress 
have failed of this effect. The call of the city is 
irresistible to the voung folks and that it is so is 
due probably to the fact that education, as Mr. 
Calfee discovered, has tended to make the occupa- 
tion of farming appear to children as very much 
less important than any of the multitude of things 
there are for humans to do in the large towns. The 
early impressions of the life on the farm have been 
antogonistic to continuance upon the farm. The 
Calfee theory is that there shall be put into these 
early impressions something of the interest in life 
which may be characterized as romantic. He would 
offset the appeal of the romance of business by the 
romance of farming. The children are to be im- 
pressed with the fact that farming is a real busi- 
ness and that its problems are worthy of the exercise 
of the very best intelligence. We all know how 
poetical we grow about our memories of the farm, 
after we have been away from it for about thirty 
years. The poetry is only in the retrospect. The 
farm was not poetical to us when we were children. 
It was simply early rising and hard work and dreary 
monotony. Those are the impressions strongest in 
the minds of the country youths, which drive them 





from the farm to the city. If Mr. Calfee can sup- 
plant those impressions with others which shall par- 
take of somewhat of the retrospective poetry of 
farm life and labor he will have accomplished a 
great work for the world. It is to be hoped that 
such articles as Mr. Galloway’s in Collier’s will 
reach not only all the rural school teachers of the 
country but all the parents of the children who 
attend the rural schools. His idea is a happy com- 
bination of good, practical common sense and con- 
structive imagination. 
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Giacomo Leopardi 
By Catherine Postelle 


EAR the tombs of Virgil and Sannazaro, in 
N the little church of San Vitale in the suburb 
of Fuorigrotta, there is a plain stone tablet 
inscribed “To the Count Giacomo Leopardi.” It is 
written in Italian, and above the nine lines of the 
epitaph is a butterfly with sprays of laurel and 
oak; and beneath, an owl on a burning lamp en- 
circled in the serpent of eternity. In a country of 
magnificent tombs so humble a sepulture as this 
scarcely detains the passing tourist, yet Italy num- 
bers Count Giacomo Leopardi among her illustrious 
dead. To discover how illustrious, we must get 
away from this lonely hillside grave and look into 
the hearts of those who knew him, or, better still, 
into the record of this marvelous spirit, into his 
philosophy and his poetry. 


The town of Recanati in Italy sprawls about on 
the top of Monte Morello, between the Apennines 
and the Adriatic. It is said to be harsh and un- 
lovely, if anything in Italy can be harsh and unlovely. 
It is a small town of seven thousand inhabitants and 
possessed little that was historic and remarkable un- 
til, in the annals of destiny, it became historic and 
remarkable as the birthplace of that unhappy genius, 
Giacomo Leopardi. Without honor for her prophet, 
it was only after he had gone beyond her praise 
that Recanati crowned herself in crowning her im- 
mortal dead. She has done what she could to 
redeem her long indifference, dedicating a window 
to the display of his works, holding the palazzo 
Leopardi where he was born, and the library where 
he worked, as grave and unreplaceable monuments, 
and placing in her wide piazza, where he stands 
mute and unprotesting, a stone image of Leopardi 
himself. 

In June, 1798, Count Giacomo Leopardi was born 
in Recanati, of Count Monaldo and Adelaide his 
wife. Count Monaldo was himself the author of 
several religious volumes. His magnificent library 
is still shown you, the books bound in vellum and 
placed on low shelves in beautiful order and _ spot- 
lessness. Over the door was placed an inscription 
offering its use freely to the Recanatese, but the dis- 
tinguished son tells us long afterwards that not 
one ever made use of the generous gift. Count 
Monaldo was a recluse, self-absorbed, of stern 
habits and religion. Adelaide, his wife, was a 
powerful woman of strong character, entirely de- 
voted to one purpose—the rebuilding of the family 
fortunes. Of her the son said that she was the 
most sublime and the most disagreeable of saints. 
Into this household came the little Giacomo, deli- 
cate, prematurely grave, of precocious intellect, 
abandoned to his own resources, unsustained by 
sympathy or affection. 

We do not know on what day the boy found his 
way into his father’s library. We read that at the 
age of ten he had already fallen under the spell of 
books. They were too much for him. They beckon- 
ed with hands too potent, and the child yielded him- 
self too wholly to their demands. Even at this 
early age nothing was too severe for the prodigal 
vigor of his mind. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, 
Spanish and English were undertaken without a 


teacher and mastered, not superficially, but with a 
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profundity that made each language his own. At 
thirteen he began to write, slipping as easily into 
French as into his own tongue. . The Greek and 
Latin classics were more familiar to him than the 
fables of fairyland to less gifted children. He pre- 
tended to have found an anciant manuscript and to 
have copied from it some Greek verses, thereby 
composing an ode in classic Greek that the best 
German and Italian scholars accepted as genuine. 
He acknowledged himself to have been more at 
home in Greek than in Italian. So thorough was his 
mastery of Hebrew that he held learned disquisitions 
with the Hebrew scholars of Ancona in their own 
tongue. 


One morning in his seventeenth year, Giacomo 
awaked to the beginning of his terrible misfortunes. 
His eyesight was almost gone and his delicate body, 
sapped and whipped by a too strenuous mind, was 
stretched in unimaginable suffering from which he 
was never to be delivered. Nature was making her 
furious retaliations for the seven years in which 
he had played the task-master, taking no holiday 
and scarcely allowing the night for repose. “Often 
awaking late at night,” says his brother, Carlo, “I 
found him on his knees before a volume, that he 
might make use of the last rays of the failing light.” 
“I can do nothing but think,” Giacomo cries, “and 
thought will kill me.” “I have mapped out enough 
work—it would take four lifetimes to complete it, 
and,” he adds despairingly, “I cannot make use 
of even the one nature has granted me.” 

—‘“‘In the darkness of my room 

I passed a sleepless vigil, full of terrors, 
Sighing for day,” 

he says, referring to his indescribable sufferings. 

Afterwards he could not longer be restrained, and 
though his enfeebled body and failing vision permit- 
ted him the use of three hours a day only at his 
tasks, he found himself at the age of twenty-six 
the most noted philologist in Italy, the author of a 
marvelous number of critical writings—commentary 
on the Life of Plotinus, glosses on Plato, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Demetrius Phalereus, Theon the 
Sophist, dissertations on Mochus, Philo Judaeus— 
all mature in conception and scholarly in execution. 


“Mind is nothing but disease : 
And natural health is ignorance, 


wrote Browning. Leopardi who was. all mind, was 
also all disease. Disease sat upon him as a vulture, 
its beak in his breast and its claws tearing his 
vitals. Only the impregnable spirit escaped, strong 
and beautiful, leaping to a steady height, where, 
severe and self-poised, it gazed down upon life. 
“Were my choice limited to two volumes,” he de- 
clares with noble serenity, “I would take those rug- 
ged notes of Antoninus and the teaching of the 
ex-slave, Epictetus. With these for moral philos- 
ophy and Plutarch for history, one would have a 
sufficient bible without dreams and fictions of the 
supernatural.” 

His incredible and hopeless suffering aroused in 
him a strange horror of his surroundings. To his 
excited imagination the hills of Recanati became 
terrorizing bastions and the very air he breathed a 
poison. He thought that, once beyond these bar- 
riers, health awaited him and fame and fortune. 
The atmosphere of his home was hostile, and in all 
Recanati he found neither recognition nor sym- 
pathy. His father refused to grant him an allow- 
ance for his maintenance abroad, even the twelve 
scudi for which he begged so piteously, “hoping 
death will relieve me of the necessity.” He wasted 
his youth and young manhood in fretting for re- 
lease, but it was not until he was twenty-five that 
he found himself in Rome, the city of his longing and 
his hopes. Here he believed he might revive in the 
midst of men as nobly interested as himself, but he 
was doomed to suffer a cruel disillusionment. “There 
is no interest shown here in eloquence or poetry or 
the art of life,” he writes. “Men exhaust them- 
selves in discussions whether an old coin belonged 
to Mare Antony or Agrippa.” 
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His philological studies, however, were merely 
preparatory. He had but been making ready, polish- 
ing and sorting his weapons. He was now to dazzle 
the world with the brilliancy of their use. From the 
profound study of language he passed to the pro- 
found study of life, using what had formerly been 
the object of his labor simply as the plastic and 
subtile medium of his thought. “He plays with the 
most difficult difficulties of Italian prose,” says Ra- 
nieri. Giordani wrote to him, “I have it firmly 
settled in my mind that you must be that perfect 
Italian writer whom, in my imagination, I have 
portrayed.” It was Thompson, himself a master in 
English prose, who said of him, “The best in Leo- 
pardi’s Moral Essays cannot be paralleled in Italian 
except by the best in Dante’s Vita Nuova.” Gioberti 
declared, “No nobler power or more magnanimous 
soul ever traversed this earth.” “As the poet of 
Despair,” said George Henry Lewes, “I know of 
no equal to Leopardi.” Count Platen, who fell under 
the spell of his eloquence, declared, “The noble 
Italian poetry that was born on the lips of Dante, 
died on the lips of Leopardi.” Of himself at: this 
time Leopardi wrote. “Everything impassioned and 
eloquent wearies me. I seek nothing but truth.” 
On this sublime image he dared to gaze steadfastly, 
“recognizing it in its nakedness, refusing all the 
fond consolations of religion and other dreams.” 
Twice in his life he had the opportunity, by assum- 
ing the clerical habit, of ending forever the igno- 
minious battle with poverty. Twice he refused, not 
hesitatingly, but with an integrity of spirit almost 
sublime, since poverty, coupled with his hopeless 
invalidism, was nothing less than a calamity. “T long 
ago made up my mind,” he says, “to independence 
of thought,” and again, “God preserve me from the 
clerical habit with which they would muzzle me.” 


Leopardi interpreted life through suffering. It 
gives the keynote to his message. We hear him 
always de profundis. Though he declared he had 
been brought to a philosophy of despair through 
the researches of his intellect and not through his 
personal maladies, it is too evident that his intellect 
itself was seduced and betrayed by his suffering. 
He had no means of comparison. Having always 
suffered, his intellect carried with it, into whatever 
dim regions it ascended, that atmosphere of pain 
through which all objects on which it gazed, loomed 
distorted and appalling. He looked forward to 
death as the only solution of the mad tangle of his 
life. “I set apart days to pray for the deliverance 
of death.” 


“A maiden, fair of face, 

Sweet to behold, 

Thou. beauteous Death, alone ‘ 

Of all the world to earthly woes benign, 
Close from the light’s harsh glare 

These tear-worn eyes, 

When T, serene, my head can lay to rest 
Upon thy virgin breast.” 

It was from Leopardi’s “beauteous Death,” that 
Laurenti drew his inspiration for the exquisite Death 
of his “Three Fates.” 

The beauteous goddess is again the theme of his 
trembling lyre: 

“But after our laborious way. 

Why is, at least, the goal not fair and gay? 

Why her, whois the balm, 

In sable robes array, 

Tnvolve in shadows gray? 

Why. in our fancy, form 

The harbor more terrific than the storm?” 

In the palazzo Leopardi, they still show you the 
window where the young Giacomo leaned to hear 
the beautiful Nerina sing his soul away. She was 
said to be the daughter of a stable keeper, but her 
pure young voice won the poet to a worship he 
could never forget. He saw her die in her joyous 
vouth. He was young, too, and loved her with the 
fervor of a first romance, and he suffered as only 
the young can suffer when she slipped like a fallen 
star from his life. 

Love was the passionate and constant cry of his 
heart. “Carlo mio caro,” he writes to his brother, 
“love me, for God’s sake. TI need love, love, love.” 
To his friend, Giordani, he says, “Tell me that you 
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still love me.” To Countess Tommasini he wrote, 
“I do not want honor or glory, but I want love.” 
To his sister, Paolina, his “great consoler,” he writes 
of the Countess Malvezzi, “We have never spoken 
of love save in jest, but in the first days of our 
acquaintance I lived in a sort of delirium or fever. 
We live together in a tender and exquisite friendship 
which is as love without inquietude.”’ “It is difficutt 
to love one who has nothing beautiful but his soul,” 
he wrote sadly of himself, when he was forced to 
acknowledge the truth that his passion could never 
be requited, and all the feeling he could hope to 
awaken in a woman was after all only a sort of 
tender maternal solicitude. His innocence, his 
modesty, his chastity, won for him the intimate 
friendship of women, and with this he had to be 
content, suffering in his sensitive, secret heart all 
the pangs of a deep, unrequited love. 

June 14, 1837, as he was preparing to leave Capo- 
dimonte, a suburb of Naples, for his house higher 
up on Mount Vesuvius, Leopardi’s brief life came to 
a close. He had been seven years away from Re- 
canati, and his last letter to his father breathed 
passionate hopes of his return. His life, which had 
indeed been but a long dying, had for four years 
been unspeakable in its agony. Though his spirit 
seemed always on the point of flitting, he was still 
working, still making use as in the old days, “on his 
knees, of the failing light.” The carriage was at the 
door. Ranieri, who had loved him with a love pass- 
ing the love of woman, supported him. 


“IT can see here still less. Open that window. 
Let us have more light,” Leopardi suddenly com- 


_ plained like a child. But for him, the light was 


gone. In anticipation of this hour he had long 
since written, 


“Now shalt thou rest forever 

Tired heart. Thy last illusion perisheth. 

The dream ‘thou wast eternal,—it is gone. 

Of all thy fond illusions none remains; 

The hope, the very wish to hope is flown. 

Rest thou forever. Thou hast throbbed thy fill.” 
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Horse-Radish Joe 


By Harry B. Kennon 
a3 S TOP! LOOK! LISTEN!” was the cry 


of watery-eyed “Horseradish Joe,” as he 

held up a long, dirt-encrusted, green- 

crowned, yellow root. “Stop! Look! Grind him 
while you wait.” 

Like Saul of Tarsus, Giovanni Marcus was a Jew, 
a Roman citizen and a Christian; like Saul, he suf- 
fered a change of name with change of country; 
like Paul, he insistently claimed the attention of Jew 
or Gentile within sound of his voice. Here sim- 
ilarity ceased, for Giovanni was neither saint nor 
tent-maker—he lived in Chicago and he peddled 
horse-radish. ‘Giovanni’ was too much of a mouth- 
ful for his customers, hence Joe. 

Day after day, rain or shine, Joe’s little push-cart 
stood backed up to the greasy pavement, just beyond 
that section of Maxwell street market where the dis- 
mantled Oliver Goldsmith School presents boarded- 
up windows, like blind eyes, to the constantly mov- 
ing throng below. The handsome, rust-eaten iron 
fence in front of the dismal building is festooned 
from end to end with men's clothing, gleanings from 
back doors without number; depressing stuff as is all 
men’s secondhand wear, no matter how furbished; 
depressing and priceless, since the sum of money 
for which it shall change hands is a deep mystery 
to buyer and seller. Frequently when trading reaches 
the beseeching “How much will you give?” point, 
the potential purchaser walks away, leaving the sad 
garments to gather more and more of the dust and 
smell of the market, not to mention the profanity 
of the defeated merchant. 

For speech is nothing if not direct in Maxwell 
street and, though languages there spoken are many, 
cursing is generally delivered in pure, unvarnished 
United States—a possible tie that binds, since the 
most insulting epithets are exchanged in a spirit of 
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brotherhood; just hot air. Though the district is 
known to Chicagoans as the “Ghetto” market, it is, 
strictly speaking, no more that than is the widely 
celebrated Loop district—that notices Maxwell 
street not at all—where any number of great Jewish 
firms do business; from a human standpoint it is 
vastly more interesting. Really there is no Ghetto 
in the city of Chicago, Jews are to be found every- 
where; but probably no other five or six blocks in 
the world can so clearly demonstrate the chameleon- 
like taking on of national characteristics by the Jews 
as Maxwell street. Here are to be found Jews from 
every country of Europe, France possibly excepted, 
living and trading with other Russians, Poles, Hun- 
garians, Bohemians, Italians and what not, all labeled 
Jews from their preference for flocking together. 
Like Giovanni Marcus, many of these people are 
baptized Christians; like Giovanni, many have a 
drop of Semitic blood in their veins that tells in their 
forms and faces. Environment and commingling 
have much to do with the general racial aspect of 
the crowds. To a superficial observer all shoppers 
in the Loop look alike. 

Everybody in Maxwell street is a trader; first 
prices to customers and merchants alike are but 
points of departure to lower levels—declensions that 
are thrills. The shopkeepers thrust their wares out 
on the pavement pretentiously, reserving the rear 
portions of their stores for dwellings. From these 
dark and odorous interiors emerge many smeary 
children and = shawled women—many pregnant 
women—to swell the multitudes. All along the outer 
edge of the pavement, wedged in as closely as may 
be, crowd push-carts, and the narrow way between 
these and the piled up stocks of the shops is jammed 
with sweating, vociferous humanity. The stocks in 
trade are as amazingly diversilied as are the people; 
sometimes one small push-cart will boldly display 
a variety of goods to rival a department store. 

That, however, is not usual, as the street mer- 
chants apparently prefer the handling of one class 
of merchandise. Fish, some swimming in tanks, 
others needing all the lusty endorsement of fresh- 
ness that they get, are all up and down the market, 
fish that fondly cling to the nostrils. Here a cart 
is piled high with scraps of old carpet, which the 
merchant, watching his chance, spreads out on the 
asphalt for inspection—as carts and wagons continu- 
ously traverse Maxwell street the entente cordiale is 
constantly being shattered. Here another cart is 
decorated with pyramids and towers of men’s hats— 
such hats! Here shoes furnished with new soles, 
more and more men’s clothing, nuts, underwear and 
hosiery, odds of china, strawberries at five cents a 
box in April, dress-good remnants, sentimentally 
soft tomatoes, women’s print wrappers, negroid 
bananas, brass candle-sticks and candles, greenish- 
cheeked, malarial lemons; live poultry, hitting the 
pace with fish for popularity and smell, mortified 
oranges, lace curtains—and horseradish, ground 
while you wait. . 

Joe is by no means the only vendor of horse- 
radish in the market, for, like every other trader 
there, he has his competitors. But then he has been 
long a fixture of the market and he has a certain 
run of trade; then, too, that “Stop-Look-Listen” cry, 
picked up somewhere, counts. Little his customers 
know of horseradish deftly tossed up with whipped 
cream into a delicate relish; the root boiled with 
beef is more to their unsophisticated taste—and it 
isn’t half bad. As for Joe, he grinds the raw stuff, 
dirt and all, with tears in his eyes. 

And the price of each portion is so pitiful! No 
wonder he weeps. How in the world has the old 
chap been able to grind a living out of horse- 
radish? In what rat-hole of the quarter does he 
sleep? What keeps him going, and what has he to 
look forward to but a potter’s field finish? What 
gives him the power to continue handing out his 
ground roots with a smile behind tears bred of the 
grinding? His proud brother merchants of the Loop 
might well take a lesson in endurance of Giovanni 
Marcus. But what should they know of Horse- 
radish Joe? What prospect exists of his ever claim- 
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ing one second of attention from the humming, 
majestic Loop?... 

Stop! 

A police officer of the dandy Loop squad advances 
with upraised arm; all traffic east and west of State 
street comes to a restless standstill. The same inci- 
dent is repeated at every intersection of travel 
throughout the Loop. 

Look! 

A body of men with mute wind instruments 
marching to the sound of muffled drums; an open 
landau carrying two richly silken, crepe-swathed, 
furled flags of size, the one of Italy, its companion 
the Stars and Stripes. More carriages follow, some 
fifteen in number, from whose windows swarthy, 
dark-eyed men look out. Some of the men are 
smoking. Then comes another landau containing 
flowers distorted into set pieces and so disposed 
that a surmounting white dove catches the eye—a 
hearse—two carriages with fast-drawn shades—some 
twenty or more men, marching. The procession 
moves slowly, none crossing the solemn advance. 
It is the noon hour when the Loop teems with 
hurrying humanity. Here and there one bares his 
head. 

Listen! 

“What's the jam?” asks an impatient automobilist 
of the officer. 

“You won't be held up long,” is the answer. 

“But what is it?” e 

“A dead guinea getting planted by his society.” 

“Let me push through, can’t you? I’m ina hurry.” 

“So’s the dago. Wait!” 

The dull, rhythmic beat of the drums ceases; the 
musicians bring the brasses to their lips. 

“Why, it’s Chopin!” exclaims a gay young woman 
shopper. Chopin it is; the poignant sweetness of 
the melody fills her eyes with tears. ... 

The great Loop district has paused for a moment 
in recognition of Giovanni Marcus of Maxwell street. 

Horseradish Joe has passed. 
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What Brandeis has Done 
By Kenneth B. Elliman 

ENTLEMEN with Tory minds have been so 
alarmed and enraged at the appointment of 
Louis D. Brandeis to the Supreme Court 
that they have succeeded to a large degree in keep- 
ing the newspapers and public attention occupied 
with their outcries against his alleged “unethical” 
conduct—in not supporting their interests. The tale 
of his work in the Ballinger case has been retold, 
and the story of his desertion of the Shoe Machinery 
Trust and of his exposure of the directors of the 
New Haven Railroad has tended to hide from public 
view his truly constructive accomplishment for Bos- 
ton gas consumers and Massachusetts wage earners. 

It is not generally known, even in Boston, that 
it is due to Brandeis’ work with the Public Fran- 
chise League that Boston owns its subways, and 
that the traction company leases them for a period 
of twenty-five years instead of owning them out- 
right or holding a lease for ninety-nine years. Nor 
has this eminent people’s advocate received proper 
credit for the fact that all laws in this country 
limiting the hours of labor for women stand on a 
solid foundation by virtue of his work before the 
United States Supreme Court in defense of the 
Oregon and Ohio laws on this subject. One of the 
most remarkable features of these cases was that 
they were won not by mere citation of legal 
precedents and principles, but by furnishing such 
an overwhelming array of physiological, economic 
and sociological facts that a unanimous decision was 
won, 

Like many other American cities, Boston suffered 
for many years from high prices for poor gas. The 
city was served by several companies, but the lowest 
price in any part was one dollar a thousand cubic 
feet. And this was in spite of the fact that, ever 
since 1885, all Massachusetts companies had been sub- 
ject to regulation as to their prices and the issuance 





of new securities by a state commission. In. 1903 
a Public Franchise League was formed under the 
leadership of Mr. Brandeis, and the application of 
the several Boston gas companies to the legislature 
of that year for permission to consolidate, furnished 
the needed opportunity. In the consolidation act, 
passed in 1905, Brandeis had inserted a provision 
limiting the issue of capital by the united company 
to the net fair value of the plants and property of 
the constituent corporations as determined by the 
Gas and Electric Light Commissioners, without 
capitalizing franchises or any other privileges. The 
companies fought strenuously but unsuccessfully 
against this provision. With this foundation of a 
fair capitalization secured, a sliding scale of prices 
for gas and of dividends for stockholders—which 
gave the act its name—was incorporated; and go 
cents was made the “standard” rate for 1000 feet 
of gas with 7% as the “standard” rate of dividend. 
The company was prohibited from paying more 
than 7% dividends unless and until one year after 
it had reduced the price of gas below 90 cents; and 
then it might increase its dividend at the rate of 
one per cent for every five cents reduction in the 
price of gas. The 7% dividend represented only 
about 4.35% of the replacement cost to the owners 
of the properties, so that it was not unreasonable. 
And that this arrangement has not proved detri- 
mental to stockholders is proved by the rise in the 
price of the stock from 44'4 in 1905 to 96 in 1910. 
Meanwhile the price of gas has been reduced to 80 
cents and the dividend increased to 9%. 

Boston is located many hundred miles from the 
mines which supply its coal and yet 80 cents is a 
lower price than is enjoyed by any other city in 
the United States, except a few within the coal 
and oil regions, like Cleveland, O., and Redlands, 
Cal. Even in these cities the price is only five cents 
cheaper, and the price in Boston may yet be reduced 
to that. The saving to consumers of gas in Boston 
has risen from $265,000 in the first year to over 
$800,000 a year. And the experience of English 
companies under the sliding scale system shows that 
although at first stockholders and consumers gained 
equally, after a series of years the savings to con- 
sumers were from three to seven times as great 
as the increases in dividends to stockholders. This 
is because the overhead charges—cost of plant and 
operation—vary but little, while reduction in price 
means increased sales, and increased sales make 
further reductions possible. 

The desideratum was made, not to limit dividends, 
but to secure gas of good quality at low prices; and 
that this has been obtained is evident from the 
figures given above. Honesty and efficiency have 
been encouraged, and they have replaced the lobby- 
ing and financial jugglery formerly indulged in. 
The plan itself insures the co-operation of the com- 
pany and the public, and the co-operation of the 
employes has been secured by the company’s volun- 
tarily paying them dividends on their wages at the 
same rate as those paid on the stock. 

3esides the main provision of the sliding scale, 
the act of incorporation of the consolidated com- 
panies provided for determining annually, and pub- 
lishing in detail in the newspapers, the cost of manu- 
facturing and distributing gas. New stock may 
be issued only with the consent of the Gas and 
Electric Light Commissioners, and must be sold at 
auction at such minimum price and under such other 
conditions as the commissioners prescribe. Also, 
ten years after the passage of the act the com- 
missioners may, upon petition, “lower or raise the 
standard price per thousand feet to such extent as 
may justly be required by reason of the greater or 
less burden which may be imposed upon the com- 
pany by reason of improved methods in the art 
of manufacture, by reason of changes in the prices 
of materials and labor, or by reason of changes in 
other conditions affecting the general cost of manu- 
facture or distribution of gas.” The justice and 
wisdom of the original arrangement have been con- 
firmed by the fact that a recent attempt to have the 
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legislature fix a lower rate than the one in the slid- 
ing scale was opposed by both the company and 
the general public. 

The Armstrong Insurance Investigation in 1905—in 
which Mr. Brandeis took part as unpaid counsel for 
the Protective Committee of policyholders—disclosed 
the fact that during the enormous growth of the 
big insurance companies in the preceding twenty 
years there had been no reduction in the premium 
rates, that the companies had largely lost sight of 
their true function of social service in providing 
life insurance, and had gradually degenerated into 
immense machines for drawing the savings of the 
nation’s millions of workers into a reservoir at the 
country’s money center. The money was then used 
to pay enormous salaries to an increasing number 
of officials and to furnish a few capitalists with the 
means of speculation. Considering these evils and 
remembering the high quality and quasi-public 
character of Massachusetts savings banks—whose 
directors give their services free—Brandeis worked 
out a plan for the savings banks to furnish life in- 
surance at cost. 

After a preliminary campaign of public speaking 
all over the state he had a bill introduced in the 
State Legislature authorizing any savings bank in 
the State which could fulfill the requirements, to 
open an insurance department and write policies. 
The State contributes $15,000 a year for a Medical 
Examiner and a State Actuary, and supervises all 
the business through an Insurance Commissioner 
and Bank Commissioner. After great opposition by 
the private insurance companies the bill became a 
law in 1907. 

The Whitman Savings Bank, in the shoe manu- 
facturing center of that name, was the first to open 
an insurance department, and it has done a suc- 
cessful business in that line since 1908. It was 
soon followed by the People’s Savings Bank of 
Brockton, and later by two Pittsfield banks—the 
Berkshire County and the City. Scattering of the 
business has not been encouraged, but nine other 
banks and trust companies in different parts of the 
state have assisted in the work by becoming public 
agents. These and twenty other public agencies 
collect premiums for the insuring banks at a com- 
mission of 2%. Over two hundred employers all 
over the state act as private agencies and collect 
premiums without any commission. The aim is to 
do the work at as low a cost as possible, and it is 
accomplished largely through this co-operation— 
which makes the expense to the policyholder very 
low indeed. 

To illystrate this, let us take some sample pre- 
mium rates. The rates of the large private com- 
panies do not vary materially from one another, and 
the experience of each savings bank repeats sub- 
stantially that of the pioneer as its business reaches 
the same age; therefore, tables comparing the rates 
of the three principal private companies with those 
of the Whitman Savings Bank will give a fair idea 
of the comparative costs. The rates selected as fair 
samples are all for $1000 insurance beginning at the 
age of 35 years: 


Straight Life. 
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New York .. 28.11] 28.11- 20.09] 23.46] 72.00]11.46 
Travelers . 21.70] 21.70 - 21.70] 62.00|11.37 
Whitman 23.90] 21.52- 20.88] 19.53] 76.50] 6.78 








Twenty-Year Endowment. 


Mutual .............. $51.47/$51.47-$41.711$42.49/$216.93/$6.33 
New York ........ 51.91] 51.91- 38.20] 44.38] 216.00] 8.38 
Travelers ........ 42.52] 42.52 - 42.52! 199.00] 9.35 
Whitman .......... 44.72] 41.74- 40.23} 38.47] 218.28] 2.09 











As these rates are picked for fair samples, and 
not to show the greatest contrast possible, it is 
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easily seen how great is the saving to the policy- 
holder of the savings bank insurance. The savings 
bank’s monthly premium rates average 32% below 
those of the industrial companies; and low though 
the savings bank premiums are, as the system grows 
older it is found possible to make larger and larger 
extra cash dividends to policyholders—thus further 
reducing the cost. According to the Savings Bank 
Insurance Law only a portion of the profits may be 
returned in dividends until the bank’s surplus reaches 
$20,000. The surplus fund in the Whitman Bank 
having reached that sum in 1914, the entire net 
profits for that year (amounting to over $15,000) 
were returned to policyholders in dividends. This 
amounted in some cases to as much as 874%4% of a 
year’s premium. Besides the two forms of policies 
for which rates are given above, the banks issue 
twenty-payment life policies at proportionate rates. 
Since April, 1915, policies have been offered for 
children as young as ten years of age. The rates 
for these are correspondingly low. Old age pen- 
sions, without medical examinations, payable at the 
age of sixty or sixty-five, are also offered by the 
insuring banks. 

How is it possible for a system which costs so 
little to policyholders to be safe? Well, before any 
bank could begin to write policies, it had to raise 
from outside sources a special guarantee fund of 
$25,000—$20,000 special insurance guarantee fund, 
and $5,000 special expense guarantee fund. Then 
it had to be examined jointly by the Bank Commis- 
sioner and the Insurance Commissioner to deter- 
mine that it was in good financial condition and of 
sufficient strength to do the business proposed. After 
it begins to write policies, each bank must maintain 
the full legal reserve on insurance in force and 
deposit 4% of all premiums received with the trus- 
tees of the General Insurance Guaranty Fund. 
Twenty-five per cent of the surplus remaining each 
year after all liabilities have been satisfied, must 
be retained, and only part of the remaining surplus 
is distributed to policyholders in the form of divi- 
dends. Thus, with reserve, surplus, special and 
general guarantee funds, the policyholders have 
fourfold protection. After the bank’s insurance re- 
serve reaches $200,000, surplus is required to be 
maintained at only 10% of the reserve. The State 
Medical Director provides a careful selection of in- 
surance risks; and the wise investment of the pre- 
miums (governed by law), together with an annual 
examination of conditions and accounts by the State 
Actuary, makes the system as safe as anything 
human can be. 

The benefits of the plan have been many and ob- 
vious. It has been mentioned that in the twenty 
years preceding 1905 the premium rates of the 
private companies had not been reduced. On the 
contrary, they had actually been increased; and the 
experts of these companies testified at the Arm- 
strong investigation that the rates could not be re- 
duced. Yet at the time the bill to establish in- 
surance departments in savings banks was _ intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts Legislature the large 
companies did reduce their rates; and when th¢ 
banks first began to write insurance, on the first of 
July, 1908, there was a further reduction in the 
companies’ rates. These two reductions amounted 
together to approximately 20%, and they applied 
not only in Massachusetts but all over the country. 
When it is considered that the annual industrial 
premium collected in the United States in 1911 
amounted to a total of $110,000,000, it is easily seen 
that wage earners save between twenty and twenty- 
five million dollars a year. In Massachusetts alone 
the saving amounted to over a milion dollars a year. 
Bear in mind, too, that the savings bank rates, with 
dividends, are over 30% less than the reduced rates 
of the companies. In 1907 and for many years pre- 
viously the policies in the private companies pro- 
vided for only one-quarter face value in case of 
death within the first six months and half face value 
within the second six months. Since 1907 provision 
has been made by the companies to pay one-half 
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face value within the first six months and full 
benefit thereafter. The Massachusetts savings bank 
policies insure full benefit from the time of issue. 
Before 1907, policies in the companies which lapsed 
within less than twenty years, had no surrender 
value, those which lapsed within three years pro- 
vided for no paid-up insurance, and no extended in- 
surance whatever was allowed. Since 1907, policies 
in the private companies have had a cash surrender 
value after ten years’ premiums have been paid, 
paid-up insurance is granted after three years, and 
extended insurance is granted in case of lapse after 
three years. Massachusetts savings bank policies 
provide in case of lapse at any time after six months 
for cash surrender value, paid-up insurance, or ex- 
tended insurance. The savings banks themselves 
have benefited by a marked increase in their de- 
posits since they opened insurance departments. 
And is not one of the greatest benefits of the Mas- 
sachusetts plan the localizing of the reserves and 
surpluses in altruistic institutions? During the 
fiscal year ended November 1, 1915, the four banks 
issued policies to the amount of $1,125,673. Death 
claims amounting to $12,477.01 and dividends to 
stockholders in the sum of $29,122.09 were paid dur- 
ing the year. Surrender values paid to policy- 
holders in cash amounted to $14,848,209, leaving a 
total of 10,892 policies in force, representing 
$4,341,205 of insurance. 

Brandeis’ achievement in settling the garment 
workers’ strike in New York in 1910, his draft of the 
“Protocol” by which the trade has been governed 
since, and the spontaneous demand for him as an 
arbitrator by both sides to the threatened strike 
a year or so ago, bear high testimony to his judicial 
ability. His extraordinary legal ability has never 
been questioned. Considering how large a part of 
the task of the Supreme Court consists of inter- 
preting the Constitution to fit modern conditions, 
the question arises: In what other man in the United 
States can be found evidence of equal constructive 
statesmanship ? 
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Land o’ Dreams 


By Joe Kinkead Brockman 
T seems a thousand years ago—and it was twenty, 
maybe, 


And what now seems a fairy isle was but a 
simple farm: 
But, oh, the roselit rapture, when in dreaming I 
remember 
The way the huddled maples held the old house 
close and warm. 


There were doves around the eaves and cattle on the 
hillside, 
And little lambs that nuzzled in the fragrant clover 
fields. 
I remember how we watched them in the purple 
light, together— 
Strange what a plenteous harvest each deep-sown 
memory yields! 


And then the long, brown, winding road, and you 
were gone—so swiftly, 
It seemed the night had settled though the sun 
was shining bright; 
And I cried your name aloud—how foolish youth 
can suffer! 
When all was still and silent on the kindly arm 
of night. 


It seems a thousand years ago—and it was twenty, 
maybe, 
A deathly deep tranquillity of slow years has been 
born; 
But, oh, dear Brushwood Boy of mine, I ask: Do 
you remember ; 
The way the sunset deepened on the gilded rows 
of corn? 
—From the Southern Woman’s Magazine. 
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Letters From the People 


A Letter from Emma 


Queen’s County “Retreat,” April 30. 
My dear Billy Reedy: 

I know you will be glad to get a line 
from this lovely place. I am not joking. 
It is really lovely as a “retreat.” Don’t 
you want to try it? Really, dear friend, 
if everyone would try jail a little while, 
they’d soon do away with jails. They 
are such useless places. They certainly 
never reform anyone. All they do is to 
make the social victims more bitter and 
the idealists more intense. But those 
who make and administer the law never 
do learn, do they? 

Would you believe it, I am glad to be 
here! I was beginning to forget ‘man’s 
inhumanity to man.” My sojourn here 
has revived and intensified my ideal. It 
has proven to me once more, if proof 
were needed, that there is better ma- 
terial behind closed bars than in most 
of those who thrive on their misery. 
One must never forget that. 


The days go fast. You see I have 
interesting and entertaining company. 
Such a a variety of impressions, one 
gets no chance to feel time heavy on 
one’s hands. The nights are more dif- 
ficult. They are like so many pale shad- 
ows hovering over one. 

I come out Thursday morning, but I 
may have to revisit the retreat, as the 
fight is not at an end. Ben Reitman 
has been arrested Thursday last, and 
there may be more. You see, woman is 
really insisting on her right to decide 
just how many children she’s to have. 
Can you blame her? 

Faithfully, 
EmMa GOLDMAN. 
t 


Was Shakespeare a Jesuit? 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
St. Louis, April 30, 1916. 

The tercentenary of the death of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare has caused to rage 
anew the controversy involving the le- 
gitimacy of the Stratford man’s title to 
authorship. Chicago, with a true mod- 
ernistic spirit, has taken the case into 
court and gotten a judicial decision on 
the question. William Selig, a _ pro- 
moter of moving pictures, entered the 
court of Judge Tuthill, with a suit in 
equity, against George Fabyan, et al., 
alleging that a book to be published by 
the latter, purporting the discovery of 
a “biliteral cipher,” proving that Fran- 
cis Bacon was the author of the plays, 
was calculated to lessen the credit of 
William Shakespeare and would there- 
fore damage the complainant. Some 
of the other judges of Cook County 
have made protest, not so much that 
Tuthill decided that Lord Bacon is the 
author of Shakespeare, as that he should 
have concluded that the question was 
one for judicial determination. 

It has not been generally published 
that there was a third party to this 
suit, who appeared in the person of 
Harold Johnson. Mr. Johnson is a law- 
yer and once lived in St. Louis. About 
a year ago he settled in Chicago. He 
is a Shakespearean scholar and has de- 
voted many years of diligent study to 
the bard. He appeared in court as an 
intervening petitioner, dissenting from 
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A Few Examples of Vandervoort’s 
Splendid Furniture Values 


Prospective brides and all others interested in Furniture buying will find it to their advan- 
tage to make their purchases here, because you not only can choose from a stock of tre- 
mendous variety, but you are assured the best Furniture for the price, no matter what the 


price. 


These are a part of our SPECIAL offerings: 


$110.50 Dining Room Suite at $85.75 
10-piece Fumed Oak Dining Room Suite, including all the necessary furni- 
ture for this room—large 54-inch Sideboard, China Cabinet, Serving Table, 
54-inch top Extension Table and six Dining Chairs; value, $110.50. Special 


at 
Dining Room Suites 
4-piece Fumed Oak Dining Room 
Suite—Adam style—consisting ofa 
large 54-inch Sideboard, China 
Cabinet, Serving Table and 48-inch 
top Extension Table; value, $100. 
Special at $66.25 
9-piece Golden Oak Dining Room 
Suite, including a Sideboard, China 
Cabinet, Extension Table and six 
leather upholstered Dining Chairs 
to match. This set is a very special 
value at $95.50 
Oak Sideboards 


Large Fumed Oak Sideboard— 
value, $35.00—is specially priced 
at $27.50 

60-inch Golden Oak Sideboard of 
large size and nicely fitted and well 


Dresser Specials 


Golden Oak Dresser, fitted with 
good-sized mirror and three large 
drawers; value, $14.50. Special at 

$9.75 

Natural and Fumed Oak Dress- 
ers, nicely fitted with two large 
and two small drawers and with 
beveled plate mirror; value, $17.50. 
Special, your choice at $12 

Mahogany - finished Dresser; 
value, $27.50. Special value at $21 

Handsome Walnut Dresser of es- 
pecially fine finish; value, $30.00. 


Special at $21 
Mahogany-finished Dresser; value 
$33.75. Special at $27 


Chests of Drawers 
Golden Oak Chest of Drawers; 


$85.75 
Brass Beds 


Brass Beds in the full and three- 
quarter sizes and bright or satin 
finish; value, $21.00 each. Special 
at $15.75 


Heavy Brass Beds—any finish; 
value, $33.75 each. Special at $27 
To each purchaser of a Brass 
Bed, we will give a bottle of our 


Brass Bed Polish, for cleaning and 
preserving the lacquer. 


Library Tables 


Fumed Oak Library Table—48- 
inch top; value, $11.00. Special at 
$7.50 


Early English Oak Library Table 
— 48-inch top; value, $18.00. Spe- 
cial at $13.50 


Early English Oak Library Ta- 


China Cabinets 
Fumed Oak China 
quality. 


Dining Chairs 











arranged; value, $57.50. Special | yajue, $11.00. Special at $8 
at $40/ Mahogany - finished Chest of 

51-inch Fumed Oak Sideboard} prawers — roomy: value, $20.00. 
and the regular $55.00 quality. Spe- Special at lle , $16 
cial at $48 


Cabinet of 


99 75 


zood size and the regular $33. 
Special at $25 


Fumed Oak Dining Chairs with 


Iron Beds and Cots 
White-enameled Iron Beds—any 
size $4.75 
White-enameled Iron Beds with 
heavy continuous posts and in any 
|size. Special at $6.95 
See our All-Metal Folding Cot— 








genuine leather upholstered slip-| the 2.6 ft. size is priced at $1.95! Heavy 60-inch Early English Oak 

seats on a box frame: value, $4.00| Cotton Pad to fit $2.75 | Library Table of high grade: value, 

each. Very special at Fifth Floor $40.00. Special at $30 
We Are Making a Special Display of Furniture for ‘ 


Summer and Sleeping-Porch Purposes. 


Sungs-Vndive 


Cstablished in 1850 


OLIVE — LOCUST — NINTH — TENTH 
The Bes! Goods for the Price No Matter What the Price 


ble of good style and with large 
50-inch top; value, $28.50. Special 
at $20 

Early English Oak Library Ta- 
ble with large 54-inch top; value, 
$32.00. Special at $24 

Early English Oak Library Ta- 
ble—Mission style—with 48-inch 
top; value, $36.00. Special at $27 























the position of both the complainant 
and the defendants. He postulates his 
position in the title to his petition, just 
published—“Did .the Jesuits Write 
‘Shakespeare??” But there is nothing 
postulant beyond that, for in his treat- 
ment of the theme, it is revealed that 
he is certain that the Jesuits did, in- 
deed, write Shakespeare. 


The petition, which appears in a pam- 
phlet of twenty-eight pages, is remark- 
able for its revelation of the patience, 
industry, erudition and exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the author. Johnson ad- 
mits the subject has been his “bug” 
for many years. 


The petition is synoptic, as the ex- 
igencies of a legal instrument would 
require. He indicates that it is nothing 
more than a synopsis of his forth- 
coming literary work on this subject, 
and one concludes that ii he attempts 
to expand this recapitulation of , what 
he believes are proofs, the work may 
run into several volumes. He. briefly 
recites the well-known facts or tradi- 


3855 Olive Street 


J.N. 






IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 
PRICES 


Phone Lindell 3264 


SEROPYAN 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


ALWAYS REASONABLE. 


Special Department for Cleaning and Repairing Rugs 


Cleanest and Best Work Done in the City 








tions extant concerning the life and 
character of William Shakespeare and 
concludes from these that it was ut- 
terly impossible for such a man to have 
written these immortal plays. Who, 
then, did write the plays? Members 
of the Society of Jesus, then but 
recently organized, representatives of 
which were in England at the time. 
They were the priests of a church that 
was proscribed, and therein is to be 
found the necessity for secrecy in all 
they did. 

Some of the reasons on which he 
founds his conclusions are: The works 
are pronouncedly Catholic in tone—as 
much so as they dare be in presenting a 
doctrine that was proscribed; “that they 


show a_ remarkable familiarity and 


preference and reverence for all Cath- 
olic rites, ceremonies, clergy, nomencla- 
ture and traditions, while displaying an 
equally profound contempt for the 
formulae of Protestantism; that they 
indorse contrition, penance, good works, 
confession, absolution, transubstantia- 
tion, purgatory, masses for the dead, the 
treasury of grace, adoration of the Vir- 
gin, the canonization, veneration and in- 
tercession of saints, the guardianship of 
angels, celibacy, the’ sacredness of the 
heart of Jesus, altar, cross, rosary, relics 
of saints, images and other objects of 
religious service, as well as a large num- 
ber of other dogmas, doctrines and cere- 
monies confined exclusively to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church; that they employ 
all the Latin sacraments. including a 
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Announcing the May Sale of 


OR this occasion we have assembled an 
immense collection of the very finest 


skins, and Coats, Muffs and Neck Pieces 
will be made to your order in modes that 
are absolutely authentic for considerable 








less than the usual cost. 





FINE FURS, MADE-TO-ORDER 








There is a wide collection of beautiful 
Furs in White Fox, Cross Fox, Black Fox, 
Blue, Taupe, Slate Dyed Fox and Silver 
Fox—also in Natural Mink, Mole, Ermine, 
Hudson Bay Sable, Lynx and other furs 
that will be in demand for the season of 


1916 and 1917. 


Free Storage and Other Special Advantages 
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great many ancient, obscure and unusual 
ones; that they quote from many of the 
Roman liturgies, breviaries, litanies, 
prayers and chants; that they adhere to 
the Aristotelian system of philosophy 
adopted by the Papal church, as well as 
its moral and scholastic systems, and 
quote the fathers, scholastics and cei- 
ebrated secular authors, including at 
least one ancient Latin literary work, 
known never to have been out of the 
archives of the Vatican library; that 
supposedly neither William Shakespeare 
nor Francis Bacon were Catholics, and 
therefore could not have been conversant 
with the intimate facts of Roman Cath- 
olicism displayed in the plays, or if 
either was a Catholic, he as a layman 
would not have dared discuss matters of 
intimate doctrine, a subject sacred to the 
priesthood alone; that this method of 
teaching morals and the doctrines of the 
church was characteristic of and _ in- 
vented by the church, as witness the 
morality plays of the Middle Ages, the 
style and general construction of which 
the Plays closely follow; that many of 
their plots are taken from Jesuit text 
books ; that they quote from the writings 
of the founder and many members of 
the Jesuit Society; that many of the 
plays are dedicated to the members of 
Catholic families, as were contemporary 


Jesuit works, identical language being 
used. 


The author cites many reasons for 
his belief that the Plays were written 
by Catholics, and many additional proofs 
that they were written by Jesuit Cath- 
olics. As to Francis Bacon, he con- 
cludes that his inductive system of phi- 
losophy was at complete variance with 
the Aristotelean system followed in the 
Plays; that his life, character, habits, 
tastes, writings and aspirations were ir- 
reconcilably different from the thoughts 
and spirit of the so-called Shakespearean 
plays; that he doubted the value of the 
imagination as a guide and repudiated 
as fantastic and unwholesome the kind 
of scholasticism written into the Plays; 
that he was not a poet, as some of his 
early masques and the translation of 
several Psalms will sufficiently show. 


Mr. Johnson does not repudiate the 
theory of cryptograms, as contained in 
the Plays. On the contrary, he accepts 
the theory and uses it in proof of his 
contention that the Jesuits wrote Shake- 
speare. And it may be said here that it 
suits the purpose as well as when it is 
used for any other purpose. He con- 
tends that secret writing, or the crypto- 
gram, was the invention of the monks 
of the Latin church and was generally 


employed by them. He insists that 
Bacon was not the inventor of the so- 
called “Biliteral” system, “but that said 
cypher, together with the _ so-called 
‘Wheel,’ ‘Word,’ ‘Key,’ ‘Number’ and 
other well-known cyphers, secret codes 
and systems of cryptographic writing 
originated in the Catholic church; that 
the Jesuits themselves were the in- 
ventors and constant users of many 
cyphers, and were familiar with all 
those used by the English and other 
European governments.” 

The petition, as a whole, must be ac- 
cepted as evidence of the author’s deep 
investigation and profound knowledge 
of this great subject. He appears to 
have gone into the question from all 
directions. His knowledge of the 
known English history of Shakespeare's 
day, of the customs, literature, politics, 
and especially the deep religious ani- 
mosities, is evidently thorough. 

The weakness, however, of this theory, 
is the weakness of all similar theories. 
The Plays are so catholic in their treat- 
ment of humanity, show such a wide 
knowledge of being, and treat of these 
things from so many different angles, 
that all who wish can find therein the 
answer. Shakespeare does indeed ‘so 
hold the mirror up to nature,” that 
all nature thinks it sees therein its 


various images. What is true of Shake- 
speare is similarly true of the Bible, 
in which each man finds warrant for 
what he believes. A thousand differing 
and hostile sects have found in the 
Bible all the proof they needed for 
their doctrines. It is the same with 
Shakespeare, where, if any man will 
but gaze long enough, he will find a 
theory of authorship that will suit his 
own ideas. 

It is likely that the authorship of the 
Plays is and is likely to remain one of 
the riddles of the ages. We may be- 
lieve from the scanty tradition at hand 
that the man of Stratford could never 
have written these incomparable plays. 
It is likely that he had immortality 
“wished on” him, without an inkling 
of what had happened. It is likely 
that even the writer, or the writers, of 
the plays did not realize this. It would 
be interesting to identify certainly the 
man whose genius so much outran his 
age as did that of the one who wrote 
will ever be done. Though the sordid- 
ness of his life and surroundings, inas- 
much as we know, and his petty and 
penny-wise will, would seem to deny the 
possibility of the authorship of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, perhaps, after all, the 
alleged facts that we know entirely 
misrepresent him, even as alleged facts 
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circulated in our day of enlightenment 
are grossly misrepresentative. 
ALPHEUS STEWART. 


2, 
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The Battle of the Poetry Magazines 
April 14, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Mr. Edward J. O’Brien’s letter en- 
titled ‘Some More Poetry History,” in 
the issue of the Mirror for March 31, 
is so full of imagination and inventive 
power that I am obliged to believe he 
wrote it solely in order later to select 
it as one of “the short story master- 
pieces of 1916.” At any rate, although 
he set out, he says, to clear up the few 
points about the history of The Poetry 
Journal upon which Mr. Robert Alden 
Sanborn (in his letter in the Mirror of 
March 17) had not been quite accurate- 
ly informed, it seems necessary for me 
to point out that Mr. O’Brien has only 
succeeded in making the early history 
of The Poetry Journal more misty, be- 
cause his own statements about it are 
almost without exception entirely un- 
true. And as the magazine seems al- 
ready to have attained enough impor- 
tance to warrant a detailed discussion 
of its origin, I feel justified in correct- 
ing Mr. O’Brien’s statements one by 
one. 

Mr. O’Brien says: “Early in the 
spring of 1912, I requested Mr. Edmund 
R. Brown, a Boston printer, whom I 
did not know in college, to give me an 
estimate for printing a small monthly 
magazine of poetry. He gave me this 
estimate, and I set about planning such 
a magazine.” To meet Mr. O’Brien on 
his own ground I shall have to drop into 
reminiscence. 

It was back in 1909, in the Dark Ages 
before the Poetic Renaissance, that 
O’Brien and I were both attending Bliss 
Perry’s course on Lyric Poetry. We 
certainly knew each other at college, al- 
though we may not have met very fre- 
quently. We met more and more fre- 
quently after that, until, in 1911, the 
year before The Poetry Journal was 
started, O’Brien dropped into my office 
almost daily. I was then running a 
small monthly magazine called The 
Four Seas, and in 1911 O'Brien con- 
tributed more than once to its pages 
and made many suggestions in a friend- 
ly way about other contributions. By 
the latter part of the year he was the 
recognized literary editor of the maga- 
zine, and I find that the issue for Janu- 
ary, 1912, contained not only a leading 
article by him but also four pages of 
book reviews signed by him. We went 
about here and there together, and it 
might be truthfully observed that at 
that time there was no better chance 
to find him than in my office. He was 
full of ideas and enthusiasm, and was 
sufficiently interested in what I was do- 
ing to make many suggestions about ar- 
ticles, poems, possible books to issue, 
and so on. At that time Mr. Kenner- 
ley’s Lyric Year contest had suddenly 
loosed a deluge of poets and aroused 
an unusually wide interest in con- 
temporary verse. In fact, I am inclined 
to think that this was the principal thing 
that set Miss Monroe and Mr. Braith- 
waite, working independently, to plan- 
ning poetry magazines—though this i: 
mere conjecture. Now, O’Brien and I 
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often discussed the increasing interest 
in poetry as shown in the Lyric Year 
contest and poetry in general. He had 
by the way, been making up an anthol- 
ogy of verse of the younger American 
poets, in which he included one of my 
poems, some months before he came 
to me, “a Boston printer.”’ What hap- 
pened was that one day he announced : 
“Why not start a magazine of poetry?” 
I replied: “Why not?” And we dis- 
cussed the possibilities with all the en- 
thusiasm which a very young critic anc 
a very young publisher would discuss 
them. I considered ways and means. 
O’Brien thought he could get at least 
300 subscriptions himself, and we finally 
decided to make the venture. 

Mr. O’Brien then says: “The first 
issue of the magazine was to appear in 
December, and complete printer’s copy 
was to be mailed by me early in October 
to the printer.” The facts are that the 
original circulars which O’Brien says 
he mailed out in August (about 500 of 
which were mailed out by the publish- 
ers at the same time) announced that 
the new magazine would appear October 
first. The understanding was that 
O’Brien was to send me complete copy 
not later than September first. One of 


the originial circulars is now before me. 

Mr. O’Brien continues: “During this 
time subscriptions were being received 
by the publisher directly, and | was re- 
ceiving no reply from him to the let- 
ters which I mailed.” During this time 
naturally enough, subscriptions were be- 
ing received by the publisher, except a 





dozen or so for which payment was 
made direct to O'Brien. These few 
subscriptions were entered and_ filled 
although—(deleted by the editorial 
censor). During this time no copy 
for the printer was received from 


O’Brien, and it was due solely to this 
fact that the magazine did not appear 
in October as announced, but was de- 
layed until December. 

Mr. O’Brien then says: “I returned 
to Boston from Canada at the end of 
November, and found that the name 
of the magazine had been changed tc 
The Poetry Journal, that my good 
friend Mr. William Stanley Braith- 
waite was editor, and that Mr. Edmund 
R. Brown and Mr. Edward J. O’Brien 
in the order named, were announced a: 
This occasioned me 
some surprise, but I acquiesced with 
pleasure in Mr. Braithwaite’s association 
with the magazine,” 


associate editors. 


The facts are that O’Brien had sug- 
gested that Mr. Braithwaite write some 
reviews and other material for the first 
issue, and Mr. Braithwaite came up to 
Boston from New York to talk over the 
matter in September, while I was im- 
patiently waiting for copy to arrive 
from O’Brien. Mr. Braithwaite had 
been, in the early part of the year, dis- 
with Louis V. Ledoux and 
others a plan for a magazine of poetry, 
but had given it up for the time being. 
It was at this time that Miss Monroe’s 
letter came, giving us the first intima- 
tion that she had been planning a similar 
magazine. Lack of copy from O’Brien, 
Mr. Braithwaite’s additional ideas and 
already established reputation, and the 
necessity of changing the name as a 
courtesy to Miss Monroe, all combined 
to make me suggest that Mr. Braith- 
waite’s plan be combined with ours. I 
therefore wrote to O’Brien and obtained 
at once his cheerful consent to the 
new arrangement. Mr. Braithwaite was 
then announced as editor, with Edward 
J. O’Brien and Edmund R. Brown, in 
the order named, as associate editors. 
Reference to the first issue of The 
Poetry Journal and to all subsequent 
issues while Mr. Braithwaite and Mr. 
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Hunt were the principal editors, is suffi- 
cient evidence that Mr. O’Brien’s name 
was given precedence over mine, not 
the contrary, as he asserts. 

Mr. O’Brien then makes the astound- 
ing statement that for about three years 
he and Mr. Braithwaite have had no 
editorial connection with the magazine, 
save as occasional contributors, and that 
both have experienced the greatest diffi- 
culty in having their names removed 
from the table of contents. When Mr. 
Braithwaite resigned as editor. on ac- 
count of a pressure of other work, his 
name was promptly taken off the con- 
tents page the next month. He, how- 
ever, agreed to write reviews and other 
articles occasionally, and did so. A 
few months later, I made a specific ar- 
rangement with him to select for The 
Poetry Journal each month the poems 
in current magazines which he thought 
worth special attention, and we have 
ever since reprinted the poems selected 


by Mr. Braithwaite in a department 
headed: “Current Magazine Poems of 


Distinction—-Selected by William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite.” And Mr. Braithwaite 
has continued regularly to make such 
selections in an editorial capacity, and 
is still doing so. 

After Mr. Braithwaite’s resignation, 
Mr. Richard M. Hunt became the prin- 
cipal editor, and I then asked O’Brien 
if he wanted to continue as an asso- 
ciate editor. He said he did, and dur- 
ing Mr. Hunt’s editorship he cordially 
assisted in making selections for various 
departments, contributing verse, making 
translations, and writing reviews—all in 
an editorial capacity. As he was abroad 
a great deal, however, he did less and 
less work from month to month, and 
finally his name was continued as editor 
merely as a courtesy to him, since he 
had not given the slightest intimation 
that he desired to resign. Last De- 
cember, 1915, he wrote me a _ personal 
note, explaining that as a result of Con- 
rad Aiken’s article on “Prizes and 
Anthologies” he felt obliged to resign. 
I wrote to him in January asking if he 
understood the circumstances under 
which that article was published, and, 
shortly after, he came into the office 
and told me detinitely that he wanted 
to resign. The February number was 
then being printed, but his name does 
not appear in the March issue. 

Thus, in Mr. O’Brien’s letter I have 
found only one statement of importance 
which can be accepted as true—that Mr. 
sraithwaite’s association with the maga- 
zine did more than anything else to give 
the magazine a fair start. His other 
statements are proved to be inaccurate 
by the printed circular, by the first issue 
of The Poetry Journal, by Mr. O’Brien’s 
own correspondence, and other docu- 
mentary evidence which can not be dis- 
puted. Furthermore, I am authorized 
by Mr. Braithwaite to say that the facts 
as I have stated them above, as far 
as he is concerned, are entirely correct. 

Yes, I am forced to believe that Mr. 
O’Brien intended his letter as a short 
story, not as a contribution to history. 
If it is true, as he asserts, that in the 
spring of 1912 he came to me, a Boston 
printer whom he had not known in 
college, and asked me to give him an 
estimate for printing a small monthly 
magazine of poetry, one might as well 
say that in the spring of 1912 Mr. Wil- 
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liam Howard Taft went to Mr. Elihu 
Root, a New York politician whom he 
had not known in the Cabinet, and ask- 
ed how much it would cost to run a small 
steam-roller in Chicago. Or that Judge 
Gary went to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
a Pittsburgh puddler whom he had not 
known in business, and asked for an es- 
timate for building a small library in 
Gary, Ind. 

As Mr. Roosevelt would say, Mr. 
O’Brien must certainly be made a mem- 
ber of the club. 

EpMUNp R. Brown. 

[This correspondence must now cease, 
all the parties to the controversy having 
said their say—Editor the M1rror.] 


—~ 


Oriental Music and Immigration 


Chicago, April 29, 1910. 
I:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I have been very much interested in 
the success which has attended the 
Ratan Devi’s Recital of Indian Songs. 
I listened to her some two or three 
years ago in London. The letter signed 
“Stuart” in your current issue suggests 
that the Oriental spirit as manifested 
in her singing, meets a real want in 
America, where the tendency is to be as 
extreme in one direction as the East 
has, to its cost, been in the opposite. 
This cannot but lead to the question 
whether, by practically keeping all 
Asiatic immigrants out of America, 
Uncle Sam is not shutting himself off 
from something which he really needs. 
This is just a thought in passing, and 
it may awaken other thoughts in the 
minds of readers. It reminds me that a 
very eloquent Hindoo, one of the best 
of his race, Mr. Lajpat Rai, is at present 
living very quietly in this country, and 
he will be in the Middle West in a 
week or two. Would it not be a good 
idea to get him to tell us something 
about what Hindooism means before he 
takes his departure? 

WILtiAM H. Seep. 


J ?. °. 
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Beer the Benign 
By Dr Max Stein 


(The author of this article is director 
of the Association for the Distribution 
of Beer in Germany. This organization 
has the tremendous task of supplying 
the entire German army with beer. 
Director Stein, who is a Swiss citizen, 
recently visited the United States.) 

Every day the Association for the 
Distribution of Beer in Germany, of 
which I am the director, sends 1,500,000 
liters of beer to our soldiers at the 
front. 

I*very day railroads, motor trucks, 
pack animals, steamships, are carrying 
great shipments of beer to our soldiers 
in Russia, in Germany, and in _ the 
Balkans. 

The average American cannot under- 
stand why the German Government 
spends millions of dollars and uses 
valuable transportation space in carry- 
ing what you consider a luxury to the 
front. But that is just the point. We 
do not consider beer a luxury, we con- 
sider it a necessity, and we believe that 
the health of our troops would suffer 
greatly if for any reason the beer sup- 
ply were cut off. 

3efore I came to America I could 
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not understand this attitude of the 
American people. To me it seemed un- 
believable that America should send 
an army into a waste country like Mex- 
ico and subject them to the dangers of 
poisoned water holes and typhoid, when 
you might so easily transport beer. But 
since coming to America I begin to 
understand. I have visited your drink- 
ing places, which are only frequented 
by men—where men stand up at a bar 
and one man treats the other in suc- 
cession, and where drinking is more 
of a business than a pleasure, and 
where one never sees a woman, or if 
there is a woman, not of the better 
class. In Germany, it is different. One 
goes into a German restaurant where 
the whole German family sits at a 
table, orders food and drinks beers. 
The first thing in the morning the 
Munich woman drinks her stein of 
beer, and yet I know that German 
women do not become slaves to the 
habit the way the American women be- 
come slaves to the cigarette and the 
cocktail. 





You notice that the men who have 
been foremost in the fighting around 
Verdun are the Brandenburgers, the 
Badeners and the Rhinelanders. Those 
men come from provinces where more 
beer and wine are consumed than prob- 
ably any other territory in the world. 
You can draw your own conclusions 
from ‘this, as to whether the moderate 
drinking of beer and wine destroys the 
wholesome strength of the people or 
breaks down manly virility, as your 
fanatical prohibitionist says they do. 

Another thing not generally known 
abroad is that the Austrian army was 
under strict prohibition during the early 
part of the war. After the battles in 
the Carpathians, the Austrian army was 
reorganized, and one of the first re- 
forms was the introduction of beer into 
the army. Now the Austrians have or- 
ganized a bureau, such as our German 
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bureau, and the Austrian army gets 
about the same amount of beer as our 
own army. Since the reorganization, 
you know that the morale of the Aus- 
trians is 60 per cent better than it was. 
I do not mean to imply by this that 
the improvement is due to beer, but beer 
evidently played a part, and to-day the 
Austrian military chiefs would no more 
think of sending out an army corps 
without beer than it would without 
bread. 


On the side of the Allies I want to 
call your attention to the fact that it 
is not the prohibition Russian army, 
nor the English who have made the 
best showing. The backbone of the 
Allies is the French army, who drink 
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their wine as we Germans drink our 
beer. 

I am not attempting here to disparage 
the temperance movement. Only you 
in America and we on the Continent 
have an entirely different view of what 
constitutes temperance. I do not con- 
sider that the German who takes his 
beer with his meals, nor the Frenchman 
who takes light wine in the same way, 
is intemperate. I consider the Russian 
peasant, who used to get drunk every 
day on vodka, but who, now that Rus- 
sia has prohibition, has substituted var- 
nish for vodka, intemperate. But I 
suppose that your American prohibition- 
ists would class all three nations as in- 
temperate, and the only truly temperate 
nation Turkey, which drinks neither 
wine nor beer, nor hard liquors. 


My own view of what constitutes tem- 
perance agrees pretty much with the 
French. If you will read the, tract sent 
by the French Medical Society to the 
soldiers at the front you will see that 
while the men in the trenches are 
warned that a nip of brandy is delusive, 
and strong liquor of every kind habit- 
ually taken leads without fail to dis- 
eases of the stomach, liver and mind, 
a distinction is made in regard to fer- 
mented liquors, such as wine, beer and 
cider. Fermented liquors, the French 
soldier is told, may be safely used in 
moderation. This is what we, on the 
Continent, consider real temperance re- 
form. 


% of of 
New Books Received 
Love 1n Youtnu by Frank Harris. New 


York: George H. Doran & Co.; $1.25. 


The advent of love in the hearts of two 
young Americans sojourning in the south of 
France. An interesting and well written story 
uncluttered with too numerous characters. 


Tue Citizens Boox. Edited by Frank R. 
Hebble and Frank P. Godwin. Cincinnati: 
Stewart & Kidd Co.; $1.25. 


A book for all who live in cities; published 
under the auspices of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce and used as the basis of instruc- 
tion in civics in the Cincinnati public schools. 
There are chapters on public utilities, de- 
pendency and delinquency, education and rec- 
reation. Cincinnati is used as the type of 
community life, and the history of that city 
forms the background for the discussion of 
various phases of municipal government. The 
mutual obligations of the city to the citizens 
and of the citizens to the city are thoroughly 
considered. 


THe Desire oF THE MotH by Eugene Man- 
ae Rhodes. New York: Henry Holt & Co.; 
1.00. 


A humorous account of a brave man’s court- 
ship of a woman, and danger on the Mexican 
border. Tabloid melodrama in book form, by 
the author of ‘‘Good Men and True.” 


Victory 1N Dereat by Stanley Washburn. 
New York: Doubleday-Page & Co.; $1.00. 


An authoritative account of the campaign in 
Galicia, retreat through Poland, evacuation of 
Warsaw and other movements of the Russian 
army, written by the war correspondent of the 
London “Times” for that paper, and, in part, 
for two American publications. An intimate 
account of all that goes to make up the per- 
sonnel and morale of the Russian army. Also 
a consideration of the commercial opportunities 
of the United States in Russia. Mr. Wash- 
burn was one of the three Americans who had 
access to the Russian fighting lines, and what 
he has written is first hand knowledge. 


A Fatse Saint by Francois de Curel. New 
York: Doubleday-Page & Co.; 75 cts. net. 

No. 18 in the Drama League’s series of 
plays. Translated from the French by Barrett 
H, Clark, with an introduction by Archibald 
Henderson. 


Cat1BAN by Percy MacKaye. New York: 
Doubleday-Page & Co. 

A community masque of the art of the 
theatre, written to commemorate the tercen- 
tenary of the death of Shakespeare. This 
masque will be produced in the City College 
Stadium, New York, May 23-27, and after- 
wards taken on tour by a professional com- 
pany, which will co-operate with local organi- 
zations. 
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Coming Shows 


The regular season of the Columbia 
Theater will end Sunday night with the 
final appearance here of Gertrude Hoff- 
man and her company in Max Rein- 
hardt’s “Sumurun,” the which not to 
see is to acquire a life-long regret. It 
is doubtful if anything more humanly 
interesting and aesthetically effective, 
notwithstanding its limitations as to 
space and time, has ever been presented 
to the St. Louis public. It is emphat- 
ically and undeniably a great pantomimic 
performance. And the music is worthy 
of the play. “Sumurun” closes a great 
season. No theater in St. Louis has 
risen better to its opportunity to serve 
the public than the Columbia. It has 
shown St. Louis the highest possibilities 
of vaudeville management during the 
past year. 


Beginning next Monday and continu- 
ing for twenty weeks during the sum- 
mer, motion pictures will be shown at 
the Columbia. One of the big features 
will be the twenty-week serial of Billie 
Burke, in “Gloria’s Romance.” The 
Columbia is going to do in the motion 
picture line much the same as it did in 
vaudeville; that is, present the cream of 
the cream and the finest flower of pro- 
curable attractions. 

t 

Pantomime is the thing. After the big 
success of “Sumurun” come the Han- 
lons to the Grand Opera House, for a 
week beginning next Monday, with their 
latest novelty, “The Hauntéd Hotel.” 
For half a century the Hanlons have 
reigned supreme in this realm. Grand- 
fathers of to-day remember ‘“‘Le Voyage 
en Suisse” and younger folk cannot for- 
get the charm of “Fantasma and Su- 
perba.” The Hanlons seem as venerable 
as “Humpty Dumpty” and as durable as 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” They are un- 
equalled in their line. Another feature 
of the Grand bill is the “Married 
Ladies’ Club,” a number introducing 
beautiful women in an amusing novelty. 
A marvel and a mystery is William 
Doss, “the man that grows.” He in- 
creases his stature three or four feet 
at will and can throw out his arm far- 
ther than the novelists’ long arm of co- 
incidence.” The four Rennes present 
international dances with vocal trim- 
mings in an artistic stage setting. Come- 
dian Thomas Potter Dunne will render 
character songs of the newest type in 
words and music. Lulu Coates and her 
three assistant “crackerjacks” provide 
a rapid-fire singing and dancing spe- 
cialty. Davenport & Welsh, comedy 
singing and talking; Sigman and Mac- 
Intosh, piano and song eccentricities; 
Raymond Coleman, banjoist; and new 
pictures complete the Grand’s amuse- 
ment menu. 
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Victor Herbert’s “The Wizard of the 
Nile,” in which Frank Daniels attained 
distinction a few years ago, goes on at 
the Park next Monday with special set- 
tings and costumes, and with an original 
dancing prelude conceived and arranged 
by Director Fred Bishop, in which the 
life and atmosphere of the land of the 
old Nile, its customs, its religion, are 
set forth with realistic effect. This 
production will be the last in which the 
popular Frank Moulan will appear here 
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ALL WOOLEN BLANKETS WRAPPED IN 
CEDARIZED PAPER, READY FOR STORING. 


You, too, will like 
“The Cleanest Laundry” 
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this season. Mr. Moulan closes his en- 
gagement with the Park Opera Com- 
pany at the Shenandoah on Sunday, 
May 21, to return to New York to ful- 
fill certain contractual obligations made 
before he came West. In the role of 
the sly Persian magician, Kibosh, in 
the “Wizard of the Nile,” Mr. Moulan 
is certain to give a portrayal that will 
make the regret at his loss all the 
greater. There are few parts in all 
the realm of later comic opera that give 
greater opportuinty for fund of the 
Moulan brand than does that of Ktbosh. 
Miss Anne Bussert, pretty, dainty, melo- 
dious and with the acting gift, will play 
Cleopatra; Sarah Edwards, Simona, 
second wife of King Ptolemy, and 
Louise Allen, Abydos, apprentice to the 
Wizard. George Natanson, ever fated 
to be cast as royalty, is to be King 
Ptolemy, Arthur Burckly, Ptarmigan, 
Cleopatra’s music teacher and, inciden- 
tally, her accepted lover; Overton 
Moyle, the new basso, Cheops, royal 
weather prophet, and Harry Fender, a 
captain in the royal Egyptian Guards. 
Bertha Black, a promising young mem- 
ber of the company will step into a 
principal role as Obeliska, Queen of the 
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Amazons, while little Josephine DuBois 
will play /sis in the prelude and Merse 
in the play. Harry Fender will be 
Osirus in the prelude, and Royal Cut- 
ter, the Egyptian High Priest. Elva 
Rader, another Park chorus-graduate 
is to be cast as Necrocris, a small but 
pleasing part. 
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Chrystal Herne begins her final week 
in St. Louis, at the Shenandoah next 
Monday. This week at the Park, in 
“The Marriage of Kitty,” Miss Herne 
is making a lot of new friends, while 
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Mitchell Harris as MSeggie, Stanley 
James as Jack Travers and Vessie Far- 
rell as Madame de Semiano, are ‘all 


makes 


Henry Hull 


Marie Prather 


delightfully cast. 
much of a butler’s role, 
is a dainty and sweet French maid and 
Louis Calheln as a lawyer’s long-legged 
clerk, wins new laurels. Theater-goers 
of the more aesthetic sort find in Miss 


Herne’s work a quality of distinction 


quite above the ordinary excellence of 
popular acting. Her yoice is of a 
splendid range, and her manner has a 


grace of easy assuredness. She is an 
actress of captivating charm. 
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The Jit 


By Rex Lampman 


"In all the world—with all its won- 
ders—both natural. and man-made— 
there’s nothing quite so interesting—to 
me—as people. 

just plain people—with all their faults 
—and = failings—and —_ kindnesses—and 
virtues. 

“And one reason—perhaps—that peo- 
ple are so interesting—is that they’re 
all different—each from the other. 

“And their differences are to be seen 
in everything they do—or say. 

“For instance—there’s the 
stop 


people— 
day—and sit on the 
Unitarian 
across from The Journal. 
“And _ yesterday—there 
—who was very 
the others. 
{And he 
—nearest the wooden step—down from 
the sidewalk 
corner of Yamhill 
“And he 


in nothing at all. 


who every 


benches—by the church— 
came a_ boy 
different from any of 
sat on the end of the bench 
to the pavement—at the 
and Broadway. 


sat as if he was interested 





—until somebody came along. 

“And then he glanced sidewise—to- 
ward the wooden step. 

“And nearly always—whoever was 


passing—would stoop. 

—and try to pick something up—from 
the step. 

“And then they’d brace up—and look 
around—to see if anyone had seen 
them 

—and then they’d go on. 

"And all this looked interesting. 

—so I went over—and walked past the 
step. 





and saw that there was a_ nickel 
nailed to it. 

“And I went and sat down by the 
boy. 

{And a fat man came along—with a 
stiff hat. 

"And he 
down. 

—and dug at it with his fingernails. 
eed his hat fell off—and rolled. 

© An. and_ straightened 
up. 

—and walked after his hat—and pick- 
ed it up—with dignity. 

"And he brushed it with his sleeve. 

—and looked at the nickel. 

—and swore softly. 

—and went on. 

{And two girls came along—dressed 
in black and white stripes. 

—so they looked like optical illusions. 

“And one tried to pick up the nickel. 

—and the other giggled. 

{And the girl who tried kicked at the 


nickel. 


saw the nickel—and stooped 











he got red 
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—and hurt her toe on the curb. 
—and said—“Somebody thinks they’re 
smart!” 
and they went on. 
—;And a man came along—a sort of 


modern Mr. Worldly Wiseman. 








—for he saw the nickel—and smiled. 
and muttered—“Too early for 

April 1.” 

--and tried it with his toe. 

—and smiled again—at his own 
shrewdness—and went on. 

“And another man—who wore a 
checked tan-and-brown  suit—and a 
heavy gold watch chain—tried to pick 


up the nickel. 
—and then snorted—like a gasoline 
engine. 
“And he thought a moment—and then 
took out his knife. 
—and tried to pry up the nickel. 
—and broke the blade. 
“And: the boy and I took 


squeezed hard—to 


hold -of 
hands—and keep 
from yelling. 

“And the man looked at the 
blade—and shut it—and put the knife in 
his pocket—and glared at the nickel: 
and went on. 

“And sometimes—they came and sat 
bench—with us—to watch the 


stul 


on the 
others. 
“And we 


lady—who 


were sorry—for a dear old 
tried—and  said—Well—I 
declare.” 

€©And the boy—he had 
Edmonton—and 


’ 


“just blew in’ 
from didn’t know 
where he was going. 

—but he was seeing the world. 

And I don’t know how long he stay- 
ed there—and watched the nickel—be- 
cause— 

“LISTI-N—The esteemed city editor 
saw me—and sent Rex Stewart—our 
sad-eyed office boy—across the street 
with a note—suggesting that I do some 
useful labor—From The Oregon Jour- 


Over. 
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Miss Alice Martin’s Pupils 


Not enough St. Louisans are aware 
that in Miss Alice Martin this city pos- 
sesses an exponent of and instructor in 
the art of the dance unsurpassed by 
any person engaged in this form of 
education in the United States. Meet 
with a connoisseur of dancing, or with 
any professional dancing teacher any- 
where in this land and tell him or her 
that you are from St. Louis, and the 
first inquiry will be, “Do you know 
Alice Martin?” She was one of the 
noted forerunners of the modern re- 
vival of the dance. She was the in- 
ventor of the “Hesitation” and she was 
leading here in the presentation of al- 
legorical ballets long before the dille- 
tanti had discovered how to use chore- 
ography for the conveyance and inter- 
pretation of a story or a message, 
hefore sane dancing art had developed 
into dancing dervishry. Therefore the 
announcement of a dance recital by Miss 
Alice Martin’s pupils should bring to 
the Wednesday Club Auditorium, next 
Saturday afternoon, at three o’clock, an 
audience of magnificent proportions and 
aesthetic quality. The pupils of Miss 
Martin as named in the programme of 
her recital constitute what might well be 


called a roster of a juvenile Four Hun- 
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The Mercantile Trust Com- 
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dred. The programme is peppered with 
names familiar as household words in 
the business and social history of the 
city. The programme contains a num- 
ber of old English Morris and Country 
Dances and an allegorical ballet in three 
scenes entitled, “A Spring Day.” Be- 
sides these there are “The Fairy Rev- 
els,” in which appear “the little folk” 
immortalized in Shakespeare's ‘*“Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” and many others. 
A unique, instructive number will be 
the “Flamborough Sword-Dance,” par- 
ticipated in by eight boys, representative 
of some of our best families. The in- 
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dividual dances are numerous and, from 
their titles,. promise to be most pic- 
turesque. Some of the dances, according 
to the programme, have been composed 
by the pupils participating in them, It 
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is not only the purpose of Miss Martin 
in her teaching to make her pupils good 
dancers in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but to show them how to make 
dancing expressive of ideas and emo- 
tions—to give the dancing a picture- 
quality, in other words. She aims to 
translate personal bodily rhythm into 
effects comparable with the rythm in 
language which is called poetry. With 
a knowledge of the history of dancing 
from the earliest days in India, through 
Greece, down to the present time, Miss 
Martin brings to bear in her instruc- 
tion the results of all the study and 
experience of the ages in graceful, 
rythmic, bodily expression. Those who 
are interested in dancing, and more 
particularly in dancing as expressive of 
the spirit of youth, should find ex- 
quisite enjoyment in viewing the spec- 
tacles to be presented by Miss Martin’s 
pupils at the Wednesday Club next 
Saturday afternoon. 
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The War and Your Toothbrush 


The humble toothbrush will become 
a luxury if the European war continues 
another year. Unless peace is declared 
soon, fifty cents or even one dollar 
apiece may become the price of the 
handmade toothbrush that has been sell- 
ing for twenty-five or thirty-five cents 
The “brush towns” of France have been 
desolated by the German army. They 
are in the valley of the Oise. In those 
towns are the factories for sorting and 
bleaching the bristles, piercing the bone 
handles and preparing them for the 
peasants to fill with -bristles. 

It is in the valley of the Oise, too, 
that the peasants who fasten the bristles 
in our handmade toothbrushes live. All 
through that valley the red-tiled stone 
cottages of the peasants sheltered girls 
and women who made toothbrushes dur- 
ing every spare minute of the day. 
Twelve cents a dozen was the price paid 
for the work when the American im- 
porters went into the toothbrush busi- 
ness in France. They contracted for a 
targe part of,the output of the French 
factories, and raised the price paid to 
the bristle workers to fifteen or even 
eighteen cents a dozen. 

The price of good bristles has doubled 
and trebled since the European war 
broke out. All toothbrush bristles come 
from Russia and China. The _ best 
grades are the Russian, and the best of 
the Russian bristles grow in winter on 
a sort of half-wild boar that is native 
to the Russian steppes. The boars rub 
on the forest trees and shed their 
bristles. These the peasants collect at 
certain seasons of the year. Every hog 
that is slaughtered for food is carefully 
shorn of its bristles. The bristles are 
seven or eight inches long, and very 
thick at the base. Inferior bristles used 
in Japanese brushes come from China, 
where the winters are not so cold and 
the bristles do not grow so stiff. 

Since fighting began in Europe the 
Russian people have been too poor to 
eat meat. And there is no time to save 
the bristles from hogs killed to feed the 
soldiers. The Hebrew peddlers who 
went through the Russian country ex- 


changing tinware and household utilities 
with the peasants for these bristles have 
stopped their trips. Good bristles cost 
ten dollars a pound now, and they will 
go still higher. 
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Marts_and Money 


They feel a trifle better on the Stock 
Exchange down East. The idea pre- 
vails that there will be no break in the 
Washington Government’s relations with 
Germany. It’s also believed that a way 
may be discovered to establish some- 
thing like a modus vivendi south of the 
Rio Grande. Furthermore, cheerful de- 
ductions are drawn from the fine month- 
ly exhibits lately submitted by numer- 
ous leading railroad systems. It is 
argued that the steady improvement in 
gross and net revenues should result 
in higher dividend rates in various 
cases, and in a resumption of payments 
in several others. The hopeful state of 
mind in this respect was accentuated by 
the announcement that the Board of 
Directors of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. had raised the quarterly 
amount on the common stock from $1.50 
to $1.75 and ordered an extra distribu- 
tion of $1 out of the net results for the 
first three months of the year. 


In consequence of the improvement 
in the psychologic life of the specula- 
tive community, the quotations for 
standard industrial and railway cer- 
tificates are two or three points higher 
than they were a week ago. This 
means that they have returned to the 
levels which ruled immediately before 
President Wilson forwarded his _his- 
toric note to Berlin. As could have 
been expected, particularly sharp ad- 
vances were recorded in the prices of 
numerous war certificates; they were 
the outcome, mainly, of the customary 
manipulation and of covering of short 
commitments. It would be preposter- 
ous to believe that prudent people might 
be in such haste to purchase things of 
this category at figures far above in- 
For Bethlehem Steel 
common the valuation was _ hoisted 
from 410 to 449, for Crucible Steel 
common from 75 to 83, for Studebaker 
from 121 to 131. The near future should 
make it apparent whether the founda- 
tion has been laid for another sweep- 
ing upward movement, or whether the 
market is to relapse into the monot- 
onous status quo ante. It will prob- 
ably be the latter. 


trinsic merits. 


Among the March statements of rail- 
way earnings the most noteworthy were 
those of the Atchison, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Lehigh Valley, Northern Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
Wabash. In the first-named instance, 
the gross and net improvement amount- 
ed to $1,936,000 and $1,098,000 respec- 
tively. The Southern Pacific reported 
a gross gain of $1,863,000 and a net 
gain of $834,000. The Union Pacific’s 
statement discloses a net increase of 
more than $1,600,000, In the opinion of 
instructed parties, the astonishing bet- 
terment in trans-continental railroad re- 
turns should be regarded as the result, 
in a considerable degree, of the closing 
of the Panama Canal; but even so, there 
can be no question that at present the 
transportation industry is in a more 
pronounced condition of prosperity than 
it has been for a number of years. Some 
companies report the greatest revenues 
in their histories. 


The Wabash Railway Co. is doing 
strikingly well under its new manage- 
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ment; so much is this the case that it 
would not be surprising if cash dis- 
bursements were to be initiated on the 
preferred “A” shares before the end of 
1916. The current quotation for the 
stock is a little less than 45. Thus 
far, the inquiry for the certificates has 
not been really large, but there’s a prob- 
ability that it may become so before 
long, or as soon as a_ professional 
clique decides, in the usual manner, to 
remind the speculative public that the 
new Wabash system may develop into a 
first-class investment a few years hence. 
Erie common was easy to buy, a year 
ago, at less than 20; last November, 
sales were made at 4554; the present 
quotation is 35%. There are traders in 
Wall Street who firmly expect this stock 
to be selling at 60 a year hence; they 
also predict that the next few months 
will witness the renewal of payments 
on the first preferred, which has nearly 
doubled in value since January I, 1915. 
The Erie system, which escaped an- 
other season of insolvency some seven 


years ago solely through the far-sighted 
assistance of the late E. H. Harriman, 
will in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, show at least 6.50 per cent earned 
on its $112,000,000 common stock, after 
deducting the full 4 per cent on the 
$64,000,000 first and second preferred. 
It used to be “the poor old Erie;” the 
time is not far away when it will be 
“the rich new Erie.” Efficient, honest, 
and progressive administration invari- 
ably brings the right kind of results, 
especially if it is endowed with sufficient 
power to prevent cash distributions 
among share holders until the financial 
and physical conditions of the property 
measure up to the highest standards, 
minimize the necessity of borrowing, 
and permit of the lowest possible cost 
of operation. About twenty-five years 
ago, the Atchison, the Norfolk & West- 
ern, the Union Pacific, and the North- 
ern Pacific were bankrupt properties. 
Their shares could be bought at less 
than $5. To-day they are considered 
standard investment shares, paying from 
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6 to 8 per cent per annum, and selling 
Union Pacilic common is 
quoted at 133! What brought about 
the seemingly miraculous transformation 
Proper, mod- 


at over S1co: 


in these great systems? 
ernized methods of management; its re- 
offset the effects of the 
regulative acts of legisla- 
substantial augmentation 


sults largely 
multiplicity of 
tion and the 
of payments to employes. 

The report of the United States Steel 
Corporation for the three months ended 
March 31 fell a little shert of the op- 
timistic anticipations of Wall Street, 
but proved singularly favorable, none- 
theless. It disclosed net earnings of 
$60,713,000, against $51,232,000 for the 
final quarter of 1915. ‘This signifies 
that the results of the first quarter of 
1916 set another absolute maximum in 
the corporation’s fifteen 
When we compare them with 
months 


history of 
years. 
the record for the first three 
of 1915, we find an increase of nearly 
Two years ago, the total 
was $17,994,000. A marvelous state of 
financial affluence, sure enough. To the 
chagrin of the Stock Exchange crowd, 
the publication of the quarterly figures 
evoked no outburst of buying around 
the United States Steel post; the cur- 
rent price of 83'4 indicates an advance 
of $3.50 when contrasted with the re- 
cent minimum. On December 27, 1015, 
Steel common was transferred at 80'% 
In the autumn of 1009, the price was 


400 per cent. 


up to 9047¢ 

New York reports a further import- 
ant rise in the market value of silver. 
A week ago, the quotation was 6534; 
at this moment, it is 73'4. London is 
an eager purchaser of the metal in New 
York, and it is taken for granted, there- 
fore, that the price should advance to 
75 cents in the next few days. Avail- 
we are told, 
and no material enlargement of them 
is looked for in the near future. The 
present quotation of 7314 is exactly 
equal to the best price paid in 1893, after 
the repeal of the Sherman Silver Pur- 
chase Act. The highest in the inter- 
vening twenty-three vears has been 
71.025 cents; it was established in 1906. 
In the past nine months, that is, since 
\ueust 1, the Director of the Mint at 
Washington has bought 1,000,000 ounces 
with a view to 


able supplies are not heavy, 


of silver each month, 
increasing the stock of subsidiary cur- 
rency. 


In pondering the different causes for 
the upward course in the silver market, 
we must not overlook the world-wide 
rise in the values of commodities. This, 
naturally, must bring a steadily grow- 
ing demand for monetary media, par- 
ticularly among the masses of workers. 

New York’s financial circles did not 
apparently, in the 
was particular 


take much interest, 
emeute at Dublin; nor 
attention paid to the latest weekly state- 
ment of the Bank of France, which re- 
vealed a loss of nearly 100,000,000 francs 
in gold holdings. It was assumed that 
the yellow metal had been transferred 
to the Bank of England, for the pur- 
f bettering French credit in Lon- 
York. The British in- 
Stitution’s reserve ratio still is very low 


pose oO 
don and New 

2914 per cent; in normal times it used 
to he about 50 per cent. In the first 
August, 1914, the record was 
I5 per cent. 


weeks of 
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St. Louis. 
It was a rather reactionary 
a market on Fourth Street, with sharp 


Finance in 


sort of 


declines in some prominent instances. 
This, notwithstanding the 
the Wall Street Exchange 
too much stock had been bought for 


recovery on 
Evidently, 


the account of speculators of insufficient 
ability to protect their holdings. Part 
of the selling represented profit-taking 
on commitments entered into at the low 
prices of a month or two ago. The 
advance of semething like $8 in the 
quotation for Independent Breweries 
first preferred drew no particular atten- 
tion; it was considered merely a spec- 
ulative diversion, promoted to some ex- 
tent by artificial means. 

There was no urgent inquiry for the 
shares of banks or trust companies. 
Prices were steady, though, in all cases, 
excepting Bank of Commerce, the price 
of which dropped to 104.50 at one time. 
Subsequently there was a recovery to 
107. Five Boatmen’s Bank were taken 
at 127.50; ten St. Louis Union Trust 
at 365, and thirty Title Guaranty Trust 
at I12. 

Wagener Electric Manu facturing, 
which was selling at 150 two or three 
weeks ago, is down to 235, mostly as a 
result of realizing sales, 
for which may be found in the fact that 
about a vear ago the stock was obtain- 
able at 125. Ninety shares were trans- 
ferred in all. Ten National Candy first 
preferred were sold at 97: one hundred 
and fifty Ely-Walker D. G. common at 
130 to 133, and seventy of the second 


some excuse 


preferred at 85. Not long ago, Ely- 
Walker 


at less than 100. 


D. G. common was purchaseable 
Twenty shares of Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke common brought 70; 
two American Central Insurance 124.25: 
thirty-five International Shoe common 
92.50 and ten General Roofing Manufac- 
turing preferred 103.75. 

The United Railways 4s displayed a 
tendency, with total 
$20,000: the low point 
Was 59. One ‘cesta and forty shares 
of the preferred brought 13.50 and 13.75. 
The multitude of people who bought 


new downward 
sales of nearly 


these issues at the high prices of former 


years surely are in an unenyiable posi- 


tion. 
oe 
Latest Ouotations. 
Bid. Asked. 
Lafayvette-S. S. Bank . 260 
Merchants-Laclede Nat.... 287% 290 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 106% 1071 
Lafayette-S. S. Trust . 150 
Mercantile Trust —~< on 
Mississippi Valley Trust 295 300 
St. Louis Union Trust.... 365 375 
Mortgage Guarantee 150 
United Railways com } on 
do pfd. ‘ ; 13% 14 
do 4s 60 601% 
do gen. 5s ; 76% 77 
Cass Av. & F. G. 4%s 97% 
Compton Heights 5s . £00. 
Union Depot 6s . 3eawm 
Alton, G. & St. Tu. com. B 82 
Laclede gas 5s =e Seen Boe 
Kinloch Tel. 6s . 105% PB 
do T..-D. Tel. ds 94 pane 
K. C. Home Tel. 5s ($500) 7 92 
Am. Central Insurance... 250 - s 
St. T.. Cotton Compress : S614 
Union Sand and Material... : 75 
Ely & Walker com re ; . 140 
do 1st pfd. . ieee - 210 
do 24 td; .... ‘ S4 S5 
Int. Shoe com...... 92%... ee 
do pfd..... - 109% 109%% 
Central Coal & Coke com. . : 7S 
Granite Bi-Metallic : 821% S5 
Adams Mining : D5 60 
Independent Brew. com.. 50 


do st pfd. 


do 6s . ; : 59 60 
Nat. Candy com ; iD 

do 1st pfd. 95 97% 
Chicago Ry. Equipment 9714 9814 
Wagner Electric 243 250 
City of St. L. 48 (1929) 101% 102 


Famous War Corres- 
pondents SmokeTuxedo! 


Among the most brilliant men in the 
world today are those who give us in 
vivid pen pictures the stirring story of 
the greatest of all wars. 





Here, famous reporters of the gigantic 
conflict tell why the modern war cor- 
respondent smokes Tuxedo. 


RICHARD HENRY LITTLE 
At the front in the Spanish-American, 
Russian-Japanese and the present Euro- 
pean wars. r. Little says: 


“*T have found Tuxedoa faithful 
companion in the field and in the 
camp. In all my campaigns I have 
regarded a few good pipes and a 
plentiful supply of Tuxedo tobacco 
as the most important part of my 
impedimenta.”’ 


Rastont Narey, Zale 


That wholesome taste of ‘Tux’ keeps 
his mind vigorous—and it’s so wonder- 
fully mild he cansmoke it any time, every 
time and all the time and never know 
he has nerves! 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxedo is made of ripe old Burley 
leaf, aged 3 to 5 years—and— it’s 
“Tuxedo Processed !”’ 





WM. PHILIP SIMMS 
Manager Paris Bureau United Press 
and the first American correspondent 
permitted to visit the French Front. Mr. 
Simms says 
“Tuxedo gives me more real pleas- 
ure than any other tobacco I ever 
smoked. It always tastes good, out- 
doors or indoors, morning, noon or 


night.” Ure, , 


That’s the big, overshadowing reason 
why Tuxedo is in a class by itself. 


After the aged leaf has been ‘Tuxedo 
Processed,” every particle of bite is 
absolutely removed — the tobacco be- 
comes supremely mild — and you can 
smoke Tuxedo all you please—the sweet, 
fragrant, pleasant smoke that makes 
your pipe your best friend. 





Tuxedo has plenty of imitators—but 
you insist on getting Tuxedo and avoid 
disappointment. 
Mr. Niebuhr says: 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
“Tuxedo is remarkably oid, and 


delightfully fragrant. I find that | Convenient, glassine- 
pees oA. and enjoy F . ast wrapped, ,netuve * 5c 
pipefuljust as much as the first.”” proof pouch . 

In Tin Humidors, 402 end 80c 


Mall: Mable. THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
2) CELA EIR DO TIS 





WALTER NIEBUHR 
With the German ey 3 the 


drive on Warsaw, for the United Press. 


Famous green tin, 
with ae lettering, 10c 
curved to fit pocket 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 











Au conere ‘vip’ against purchases of this kind of 
Answers to Inquiries. speculative goods, and declared that 
Banker, Amarillo, Tex.—(1)Atchison, the property should not be considered 
T. & Santa Fe convertible 4s, of 1960, as promising as it was thought to be 
are an attractive proposition, when in Wall Street. Since then the price 
Viewed from the standpoint of the in- has slumped from 40% to 17. The 
vestor appreciative of speculative pos- annual report, lately promulgated, 
sibilities, The current quotation is proved an eye-opener. 


Subseriber, Lincoln, Neb.—If you 


101%,; the low notch in 1915 was 92%; t - 
dont’ mind the ups and downs in Wall 


the high, 110% Necessarily, the value 
follows the fluctuations in the quota- Street, Norfolk & Western common 
tion for the stock. Considering the should prove a satisfactory investment 
times in which we live, you might have for you. The company is doing a 
a chance to purchase at 98 or there- splendid business, as can readily be 
abouts before long. The financial con- inferred from the increase in the com- 


dition of the system is sound; it indi- mon divilend rate from 6 to 7 per 
cates ability to raise the yearly divi- cent and the declaration of an extra 1 
dend rate from 6 to 7 per cent. If per cent a few days ago. The stock 


not overvalued at 1238. 
Old Subscriber, St. Louis. No divi- 
dend has been passed lately, nor is 


such action is taken, the convertible is 
4s should be worth at least ten points 


more, 
Yub, St. Louis.—If you took on a one likely to be, on Steel Corporation 

. 4 »- é « ‘eferre ah > an s¢¢ > > ic > 

line ~, Baldwin Locomotive common “ney rred. I a last —_— a cy ‘ne 
at 142, you are entitled to the sym- CRE SYRE. ber =6presorne stocks 


good for investment and not so high in 


vothy of your fellowmen,. The present : 
} hy of fi r I American 


price are Smelters preferred, 


price is S88. I do not believe you will a. a op Ged hepeieb : > > 
be given an opportunity to liquidate age S years preferred, and B. & 
without a loss. You must follow yvour + PEOLOLEOS: See 
own judgment in the matter. There a i ll 
might be a spurt to about 100 or 105 As an after-dinner speaker Tack’s the 


by and by, especially in the event of 


the receipt of another batch of valu- best I hope to see, 


able contracts for munitions. Remem- . : : er 
ber that the stock pays nothing at For when the meal is finished he says, 
present to its holders. As a rule, it is “Bring the check to me.” 


a safe policy to limit speculative loss- she 
es, With the intention of % eo ee 


recouping 7. 


oneself in another direction eventually. WI : . 
: : 1en passing behind a street cz 
> L. J.. Kansas City, Kan.—Don’t P 1 treet car 
touch Alaska Gold Mines stock unless look out for the car approaching from 


you can afford to drop a pile of money. 


About tea manthn aaa & warned the opposite direction. 
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ORPHEUM VAUDEVILLE 


CO L UM BIA Mats. 2:15—Evenings 8:15 


The Season's Supreme Sensation 


GERTRUDE HOFFMAN 


in Max Re god — —_ ss Play in “SUMURUN”’ 


From “Tales of the Arabian Nights” 
Major Mack Rhodes 
Allen and Howard 
Tuscano Bros. 


“THE BACHELOR DINNER” 
With Jack Henry and Others 


Mabelle Adams and Marion Murray Orpheum Weekly 


Mats., 10c to 50c. Eves., 10¢ to 75e 








SHENANDOAH 


Grand and Shenandoah. 


DELMAR & 


Monday, May 


“The Marriage of Kitty” 


Chrystal Herne'’s last week in 


“The Wizard of The Nile” a 





Week of Monday, May 8: 
Sumptuous revival of 





Victor Herbert's Biggest Triumph. 
As originally played by the Frank Now Playing: 


Daniels’ Opera Company. Last week “ROBIN HOOD” 


at the Park of Frank Moulan, 





Now Playing: Chrystal Herne in 


“THE MARRIAGE OF KITTY” irst appearanee of Anne Bussert. 














GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c:20c Sing Money 





Hanlon Fantasma and Superba, in their latest novelty, “The Haunted Ho- 
tel.” The Married Ladies Club, with pretty women. William Doss, “The 
Man That Grows.” The Four Hannes, offering the latest international 
dances. ‘Thomas Potter Dunne, in character songs. Lulu Coates and Her 


Davenport and Welsh, singing and talking. Sizmon and 
Raymond Coleman, banjoist. Animated Weekly 


Crackerjacks. 
McIntosh, piano and song. 
and Comedy Pictures. 











AMERICAN THEATER “22st 





The Ince production will be, 
WILLIAM COLLIER in The No-Good Guy 
The Griftith feature will be, 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS in The Good Bad Man 


Two Keystone comedies of two reels each will supply the balance of the 
bill. 








a Se ee ee ee 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


OPENS SUNDAY, MAY 7 22nd SEASON 
“The Big Place on the Hill’” 
High Class Vaudeville 

PROF. LEMPKE’S MARINE BAND 
POPULAR PRICED RESTAURANT CAPTIVE BALLOON 

400,000 GALLON SWIMMING POOL 
The Amusement Resort for All 
Open Daily 


and many other new features 
the Family. 


STUMMNNTARUUTAN NULL EUTU 











Game Starts 
at 3:00 O’clock 





BASEBALL ROBISON FIELD 


MAY 4, 5, 6, 7 
Cardinals vs. Cincinnati 
MAY 10, 11, 12 


Cardinals vs. Philadelphia 


Reserved Seats and Box Tickets on Sale at Mackey’s & Spiro’s, 519 
Olive Street, and at Robison Field. 




















Sepiey. OF THE cuerirevaa OF THE U.S.A.’? NO, § 


Benjamin Fr a ‘Father of American Diplomacy” 


MERICA has never produced a 
greater statesman than Franklin, 
whowas revered by the people second 


only to Washington. He was a signer 


of both the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the 
United States, and his wisdom made 
the latter a possibility. The great Lord 
Chatham pronounced him not only 
an honor to the Anglo-Saxon people, 
but to human nature. In every capitol 
of Europe he was a welcome guest, 
and he it was who induced France to 
lend us ships, men and money during 
the darkest days of the Revolution. 
Upon his death Congress ordered a 
general mourning of a month. In 
France it was decreed that all members 
of the national assembly should wear 
mourning for three days. So long as 
Americans treasure the Republic and 
Personal Liberty as the noblest of all 
human blessings, the fame of Franklin 
can never perish. Personally he was 
possessed of robust health; he was a 
well-shaped man, of a wise but merry 
nature; he had the head of a Greek 
philosopher, while his grace, his noble 


Visitors to St. Louis are coure 
teousi ly invited to inspect 


our pi /ant— 
covers 142 acres. 





The Beer for the Home, figs 


Means Moderation 


bearing and winning personality made 
him a conspicuous figure in any as- 
semblage of great men. He was a 
moderate user all his lifetime of Old 
Madeira and barley-malt brews. It 
is safe to say that he toasted the 
New Republic with every great man 
of Europe and America. Franklin 
considered his work in building the 
Constitution his greatest service to 
posterity. Upon the self-evident dec- 
laration of the Constitution of the 
United States Anheuser-Busch 58 
years ago launched their gigan- 
tic institution. To-day, wherever 
Americans go for health, or busi- 
ness, or pleasure, their famed brand 
BUDWEISER is there. Its popular- 
ity, due to its quality, pur- 
ity, mildness and exquisite 
flavor, has daily grown 
in public favor until 
7500 people are con- 
stantly employed to 
keep pace with the ever- 
increasing demand. 
ANHEUSER- BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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Gray Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 


Sold by every dealer 
Howard E. Nichols, 


Send for free trial 


2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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All the late Cloth j 
: BOOKS. ?:::2¢52c5 Roeders Book Store 
2 : 703 Locust Street 














The Problem Solved 
‘Where to go 
To-night.” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT. 


Under Cover and 


TIX Y 


A. J. CICARDI 














PAU: MCN 














